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HEALTH AND SECURITY 


ULY 5th, 1948, will be a notable date in British social history, 
marking as it does the entry into operation of the National 
Health Service and the National Insurance Acts. The latter removes 
from the whole of the population the fear of want, even though 
many will still be left in circumstances so straitened that the 
National Assistance Board, created to meet special cases in which 
the statutory National Insurance benefits are plainly insufficient, will 
have plenty of scope for its valuable and necessary activity. But the 
new National Insurance Act represents, after all, only an extension 
and rationalisation of a system with which the nation has been 
familiar for nearly forty years. The Health Service Act marks a 
totally new departure in the responsibility of the State for the 
physical welfare of its citizens. The case for a national health ser- 
vice in principle is overwhelming. The British Medical Association 
has recognised that as fully as anyone, whatever differences there may 
have been about scope and method. But it is particularly opportune 
that the new President of the B.M.A., Sir Lionel Whitby, should in 
his presidential address have fixed attention so firmly on the funda- 
mental justification for the new service, the principle that health 
shall not depend on income, so far as timely and adequate medical 
treatment can secure health. “Changes in medical treatment,” said 
Sir Lionel, “ have tended to increase the cost of treatment so much 
that most people can no longer afford to be ill.” That is profoundly 
true, but it promises to be true no longer. So far as money can 
buy health, no man henceforward need lack health for lack of means. 
The fact that nearly 17,000 doctors have so far agreed to serve 
under the National Health Scheme must be regarded as satisfactory, 
in view of the controversies that have marked the discussions between 
the medical profession and the Minister of Health. No stress need 
be laid on these now. Mr. Bevan went a long way towards meeting 
the doctors’ chief objections to the Act as originally drafted, and the 
doctors on their part showed wisdom and a sense of responsibility 
in reversing their previous decision to refuse service under the Act. 
Now a great experiment begins, in an atmosphere which the chief 
spokesmen of the B.M.A. have by their public utterances tried to 
make as favourable as possible. No one doubts that many initial 
difficulties will present themselves. There are too few doctors for 


the anticipated demand ; there are far too few nurses ; the majority 
of dentists appear for the moment to be standing aloof from the 
scheme ; the health centres, whose existence might so much ease the 
lot of doctors with insufficient surgery accommodation and equip- 
ment of their own, must wait till more labour and material is available 
in the building industry. But it is undoubtedly right to get the health 
service started. Whenever it was started it would be imperfect, and 
need to be amended and improved in the light of experience. That 
process may press rather heavily at times on both doctor and patient, 
and from the patient in particular at the outset full allowance for the 
doctor’s inevitable difficulties may reasonably be looked for. But the 
nation will soon possess the best medical service in the world. 


Lessons from the Docks 


The many lessons taught by the sixteen days’ strike at the London 
Docks have cost millions of pounds in wasted shipping and lost trade. 
It is imperative that the lessons themselves shall not be wasted. It 
is certainly not enough to condemn the strikers for their utter 
irresponsibility in holding the whole country to ransom for the sake 
of a grievance (a fairly heard and duly rectified grievance) of eleven 
men, The dockers, whose past history holds far more examples of 
mercurial action than of sober reasoning, are going through a com- 
plicated transitional phase in which the misery and degradation of 
casual labour is being slowly and painfully replaced by a régime of 
security, and therefore of greater personal responsibility. The dock 
labour scheme, through the guaranteed minimum wage, has brought 
order into their industry, but the dockers have still to learn the 
corresponding respect for law. And in the course of learning they 
are getting very little positive help from their union and being at 
the same time wickedly exploited by a small group of irreconcilable 
malcontents, including some Communists. Appeals such as that made 
by the Prime Minister in his striking broadcast on Monday even- 
ing can do a great deal to show them the true nature of their situation, 
It was certainly the major factor in stopping the strike. But there is 
clearly a long way to go before responsibility takes the place of 
instability, and until that happens the unofficial strike leaders will 
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remain a danger. Their committee included Communists and there 
is no doubt that, as usual, their influence was more than proportionate 
to their numbers. That lesson too must not be forgotten. 

Above all, it must not be forgotten by the official trade union leaders 
and the Government. The colossus of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, for all its 1,200,000 members, its large funds and 
its great influence on Government, did less than nothing to stop the 
strike. In fact there is little doubt that Mr. Deakin’s unhappy show 
at Sunday’s meeting at the docks actually made matters worse. The 
old question recurs—what is the use of an enormous and expensive 
organisation like this if it cannot prevent a dispute over eleven men 
from spreading until it occupies the time of the Cabinet and brings 
the Prime Minister himself to the microphone to restore order ? 
Mr. Attlee’s broadcast was effective, but it would have been better 
for the country if he had never had to make it. What is more, 
the decision to declare a state of emergency, after a fortnight 
in which nearly every Government statement tended to play down 
the strike and leave the initiative to a trade union which could not 
grasp it, can be clearly seen as an error of policy which the Prime 
Minister’s sincere and effective intervention could not entirely wipe 
out. When trouble arises in the docks again—for it would be foolish 
to think that peace has been permanently established—the dockers will 
have to think more deeply, the unions will have to behave more 
imaginatively, and the Government will have to move more quickly. 
If all these things happen, the evil influence of the unofficial strike 
leaders will be scotched. If not, the consequences will be even worse 
than those of sixteen days of mischief and miscalculation. 


American Gift Horse Again 

There is little in the Economic Co-operation Agreement between 
the British and American Governments to justify the loose talk, 
current in various quarters before its publication, to the effect that 
the conditions of aid would be so unreasonable and humiliating 
that the agreement would have to be rejected. It is true that there 
is something in its rather admonitory tone and in its rather suspicious 
attempts to guard against abuses and evasions which no responsible 
Government would commit in any case, which might tend to confirm 
the rumours that some really unacceptable conditions have been 
excised in the course of negotiations. But some of those rumours, 
such as the one which suggested that the United States authorities 
would attempt to dictate international exchange rates, had been 
denied in advance ; and it has been made clear by Sir Stafford 
Cripps in the House of Commons that most of the conditions which 
remain will be interpreted in a reasonable manner, while others 
have no real application to this country at all. Thus it is speci- 
fically provided in an interpretative note that the requirements that 
budgets shall be balanced applies not to each single year but to a 
period of several years, deficits and surpluses cancelling each other 
out over that period. In short, the terms of the agreement, far 
from giving any excuse for refusing a gift of some $1,000 million in 
the first year alone, subtract little or nothing from the great sum 
of gratitude owing to the United States. It is unnecessary—in fact 
it would be hypocritical—to go to the length of claiming that the 
Agreement as it stands is ideal. Articles IV and V, which provide 
that the expenses of the American mission in this country shall be 
met out of the aid funds and that materials purchased for the United 
States shall be paid for not in dollars but sterling, simply detract 
from the main object of the Marshall Plan, which is to assist the 
recovery of Europe and restore its dollar balance. Any one of 
a dozen stiffly phrased conditions, which have no application at the 
moment, could be applied with effect by a really ill-disposed 
administration. But what sense is there in talking of ill-will on the 
part of so amazingly generous a benefactor ? 


Palestine Legacy 

The last British trodps have now left Palestine, a month before the 
date originally proposed for final eyacuation. It ¢an safely be said 
that during the past four years they have shown more courtesy and 
humanity than would have been found in the troops of any other 
nation in the face of continuous danger and abuse. Their legacy 
of preserving law and order has been left to the Arabs and Jews 


themselves, and it is not surprising to find the Zionists, at least, 
asserting their authority with a ruthless vigour which was never 
approached by the British authorities even under the most acute 
provocation. The reason for this apparent paradox is that the 
terrorists are as much a political as a military threat to the present 
Government of Israel. They are not simple thugs, but politicians 
with machine-guns. Their programme for a Jewish State in all 
Palestine and Transjordan is as attractive to Jewish youth as the 
means they use to attain it. The present Israeli Government is com- 
mitted to co-operation with the United Nations as long as co-opera- 
tion has anything to offer, and for this reason it was shrewd to make 
use of the terrorists’ open breach of the United Nations’ truce as the 
occasion for a show-down. It is too early to say that the terrorists 
have been brought to heel ; they still form the nucleus of a State 
within a State as potentially dangerous to Israel as the Jewish Agency 
used to be to the Palestine Government. A renewal of the fighting 
in Palestine will give them their chance again. Unfortunately, as the 
four weeks’ truce nears its close, the prospect of further fighting 
becomes more certain. With any luck, the discussions at Rhodes may 
prolong the truce a week or two, but it is very doubtful whether the 
politicians on either side can hold in check their eager armies much 
longer, even if they wanted to. And most of the politicians are almost 
as eager for the smell of powder as the troops. 


Elections in Finland 


Until the privilege is taken from them by force the Finns will 
continue to organise their political life in the fashion which they 
prefer—parliamentary democracy on the Western model. That they 
can do this, and that they can this week enjoy the luxury of a free gen- 
eral election, is one of Europe’s pleasant surprises. But since every- 
thing which happens in Finland must be assessed primarily in the 
light of possible Russian reactions, the main interest in the present 
elections is to see how the Communists will fare. At present the 
Democratic League, which they control, holds 49 seats in Parliament 
out of 200. The Social Democrats and the Agrariams each hold almost 
equal numbers—§o0 and 49 seats respectively. The chances are that 
the Communists will lose votes, though it is doubtful whether a 
sharp decline in Communist popularity, which would give Russia 
the excuse for cracking the whip, would be to Finland’s advantage. 
An increase in Communist votes, which would be equally unfortunate, 
seems even more unlikely. It is quite possible that the result of 
events in Yugoslavia may have been to sharpen the traditional feeling 
of restive independence which has always been as strong in Finland 
as in any other country within the Russian orbit. . But whatever the 
results of the election may be they cannot alter the essential nature of 
Finland’s political life. She must continue to be ruled by a coalition 
and the Communists must continue to hold a higher proportion of 
seats in the Cabinet than their strength in the country justifies. 
Economically, Finland must continue to be bound to Russia even 
after the payment of reparation ends ; there is no chance of her join- 
ing the Marshall Plan, though her trade with the West will continue to 
expand, if only because Russia knows as well as anybody that without 
it Finland could never pay her reparations bill. When the time is 
ripe the Russians may try to force a more purely Communist 
Government on the country, but if they want an excuse for such a 
move, the elections are not likely to provide it for them. 


South African Politics 


General Smuts, evidently refreshed in mind and body by his visit 
to England, has lost no time in rallying his technically defeated 
party—technically, because though it gained a minority of seats it 
polled a majority of individual votes. Dr. Malan has only a majority 
of four in the Assembly and General Smuts may be right in saying 
that, with the Senate adverse to the Government, the position will 
be impossible and a fresh general election inevitable. In any case 
he is determined that the United Party shall be ready for it, and 
with considerable courage he chooses as main issue the very question 
on which the recent election was lost—the native problem. What 
he proposes is “to frame a native policy in unmistakable terms, a 
policy incapable of misrepresentation.” ‘Till that policy is in fact 
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framed it is impossible to pass judgement on it. Even the United 
Party has never shown itself conspicuously progressive in this 
matter, but it looks as though a definite stand for native rights, 
including provision for more native education, and possibly for 
limited native enfranchisement, is now in contemplation. In any 
case the vigorous lead given by General Smuts, who will be returned 
for the vacancy at Pretoria East in time to take his seat when Parlia- 
ment meets, is sufficiently notable. 


The Children’s Charter 


The Children Bill had been so fully considered and discussed 
on non-party lines in the House of Lords and in Standing Com- 
mittee in the House of Commons that few changes were called 
for on the report stage, which was taken on Monday. Nevertheless 
one or two were called for, successfully, and one—fortunately— 
unsuccessfully. The two improvements to the Bill were embodied 
in Government amendments providing, first, that local authorities 
should be not merely empowered but required to inspect the homes 
for children carried on by voluntary organisations ; and second, and 
much more important, that the Home Secretary shall satisfy himself, 
before children are emigrated, that suitable arrangements exist for 
their reception and welfare at their destination ; this is clearly a 
provision of great importance and its Omission would have been 
a serious flaw in the Bill. An amendment that was rejected would 
have given supervision of the children whom the Bill affects to 
Local Education Committees or their sub-committees instead of to 
special Children’s Committees working in conjunction with 
Children’s Officers. A case can no doubt be made for the Local 
Education Committees, but the Curtis Committee, after fully con- 
sidering the alternatives, came down decisively ir. favour of an ad hoc 
committee, working directly under the County or County Borough 
Council and concerned with the welfare of this special class of 
children alone. The Home Secretary had no difficulty in defending 
that decision and he was wise to oppose any departure from it. 
For the final form of the Bill, which now awaits the Royal Assent, 
and will receive it in time to take its place with the rest of the 
great body of social legislation which becomes effective on July 5th, 
Members on both sides of both Houses can claim credit. The 
debates have throvghout been constructive and harmonious, and 
in all the discussions humane considerations transcended any party 
divisions. 


The Tories and the Land 

The Conservative Party’s Agricultural Charter will strike most 
people connected with the land as a very sensible document. It is 
true that a number of important factors—such as the date by 
which the “overall target” of a 50 per cent. increase on the level 
of agricultural production immediately before the war should be 
reached, and an estimate of the cost to the country of the various 
developments proposed—are left for the time being undefined ; 
but the Charter specifically disclaims being “a final Party pro- 
gramme” and will be judged, as a statement of intentions, on the 
extent to which it appears in the first place fair and'in the second 
place practical. From a scrutiny by these standards it emerges with 
credit. It is informed by a strong sense of the community’s basic 
responsibility towa: s the land, and nowhere—not even over such 
politically awkward issues as the service cottage—subordinates the 
interests of the land to the exigencies of vote-catching. It envisages 
among other thinzs fewer and more efficient controls, higher rewards 
for skill, greater independence of Whitehall for the County Com- 
mittees and the liquidation of the Ministry of Food as a trader in 
foodstuffs. It makes constructive suggestions about forestry, and 
would lighten the at present crippling burdens laid—together with 
additional responsibilities—upon the land-owner by recent legisla- 
tion. It is commendably free from eyewash and special pleading, 
and the farmer, who is sick to death of being told that he is a 
“ spearhead ” and a “commando” by Ministers whose subordinates 
half-strangle him with red tape, will be attracted by its forthright 
approach. The only test of any policy for the land is whether it 
would do the land good ; this one looks very much as if it would. 


- 


- 





AT WESTMINSTER 


HE remark in this column last week, that the remainder of Parlia- 
mentary business will be mainly tidying up, requires qualifica- 
tion. The truth is rather that we have disposed of everything except 
events. They, however, crowd upon our consciousness insistently 
and menacingly, and they are no respecters of Parliamentary pro- 
grammes or time-tables. It is true that the week’s business got 
through without substantial alteration ; but on Monday this seemed 
very unlikely. It was, or seemed to be, a question of when during 
the week the Regulations under the Emergency Powers Act could be 
debated, rather than whether they would be debated ; and nobody at 
Westminster will feel surprise if variations of business are imposed 
by events in the weeks ahead. The atmosphere is, I imagine, rather 
like the Parliamentary atmosphere in the late 1930’s. Even when 
we are dutifully talking of other matters as prescribed, the mutterings 
and mumblings of outside events are disturbingly present. 
* *x * * 

In fact, the dock strike sprang two successive surprises. On Monday 
the Prime Minister appeared to be making an interim report on the 
situation, with only an added firmness in his rather flat delivery to 
suggest the unexpected climax. Then he made his announcement 
about the Emergency Powers Act and the Regulations thereunder to 
the surprised and closely attentive House, followed by a brief denun- 
ciation of the “ irresponsibles ” and by a declaration of intention to 
broadcast. Mr. Eden recalled the Government’s over-optimism of 
last week and demanded debate on the following day, but was 
promptly outbidden by Mr. Clement Davies, who demanded debate 
forthwith. In the end no debate was needed at all. 

* * * * 


On Tuesday the Prime Minister was able to announce the prospect 
of a general resumption of work, a statement naturally welcome to 
the House. No official apportionment was made of the shares, 
respectively, of the Emergency Powers Act, the Prime Minister’s 
broadcast, and general good sense in achieving this result; but 
Mr. Mellish, in one of those sugary supplementaries which must be 
more difficult for Ministers to swallow than the more usual vinegary 
variety, appeared to have little doubt that the Prime Minister’s broad- 
cast was facile princeps. Mr. Gallacher then had some rather embar- 
rassing but unanswered questions about the dock strike in 1924, and 
Mr. Logan pertinently inquired how Communist irresponsibles could 
be kept from coming to Liverpool to cause strikes. But nobody 
seemed to know ; or, if they did, they did not tell him. Instead, the 
House passed to a lucid statement, effortlessly produced by Sir 
Stafford, on our bilateral agreement with the United States on the 
European Recovery Programme. This was listened to with respect, 
and was followed by a few questions: but naturally most Members 
wanted time for reflection, and reserved their comments for next 
week’s debate. 

* * * 

The week’s main event was Wednesday’s debate on Germany, 
which, of course, acquired a particularly high degree of topicality in 
view of the position in Berlin. So far as principles and policy went, 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Bevin were in harmony from their respective 
despatch boxes. « But in style and detailed content there was an appre- 
ciable difference. Mr. Eden was concise, pithy and direct, whereas 
Mr. Bevin’s oration was more lengthily reasoned. However, his more 
direct utterances won applause, and Mr. Eden was cheered for the 
vigour of his categorical definition of our present position in relation 
to Russia. Of later speakers, Mr. Byers, Mr. Langford-Holt, and 
Mr. J. B. Hynd made particularly interesting contributions. 

* * * 7 


The rest of the week’s doings, perhaps, deserve the description of 
tidying-up. On Monday the Children Bill had its Report and Third 
Reading. On the Town and Country Planning Regulations Mr. 
Silkin was, as usual, courteous and well-informed, and Mr. 
Manningham-Buller and Mr. James Reid, as usual, effectively keen 
and critical. The “ tidying-up ” of the Monopoly Bill on Tuesday did 
not excite very general Parliamentary interest, but some effective 
speeches were made on both sides. D. C. W.-S. 
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BELGRADE AND BERLIN 


USSIA, it may safely be assumed, had no wish to find herself 
engaged, as she is engaged, on two fronts at once; the 
military metaphor is inevitable, but fortunately it need‘ not be 
taken literally at present. In her conduct in Berlin and in her 
conduct towards Yugoslavia there is one fundamental similarity. 
Rash and provocative action was taken, in the hope that those 
against whom it was directed would give way. That has happened 
so far in neither case. It will not happen at all at Berlin, as the 
Lritish Foreign Secretary, with the full support of the House of 
Commons, made unmistakably clear on Wednesday. The eyes of 
all Western Europe are on Britain, America and France ; on 
their action at Berlin Western unity depends. Of the quarrel 
between Moscow and Belgrade too little is known yet to 
justify any confident assessment of the situation, but it is clear 
that Russia has begun by a false move, and it remains to be seen 
whether she can retrieve it. The manifesto expelling the Com- 
munist Party in Yugoslavia, which in effect means Yugoslavia as 
a State, from the Cominform is a fantastic, not to say a comic- 
opera, document, in which it is hard to disentangle from the mass 
of turgid verbiage the real causes of the Kremlin’s indignation. 
The head and front of Yugoslavia’s offending is that the Govern- 
ment has not nationalised the land and collectivised the peasants. 
(In that connection the description of a typical Yugoslav farm in 
last week’s Spectator has special relevance.) But the whole docu- 
ment might have been framed by someone under the influence of 
vodka. When the dismissal of the Yugoslav Ministers Zhujorich 
and Hebrang, who were got rid of because they were too far to 
the Right, is ascribed to their criticism of “ the anti-Soviet concepts 
of the Yugoslav Communist Party,” the attempt to make sense 
of the whole affair is best abandoned. 

But this at least does emerge: Tito, who has a well-developed 
sense of his own importance, is less ready than the heads of some 
other south-eastern European States to take orders in all things 
from Moscow. It is necessary therefore to bring him to heel, and 
a sentence of excommunication is issued. But Papal bulls do not 
always intimidate as they should, and the Yugoslav Communist 
Party for the looked-for submission substitutes a quite unlooked- 
for defiance. That is the only conclusion that can safely be reached 
on the facts so far published. But it is a fairly substantial 
conclusion. It demonstrates that Russia’s Eastern European bloc 
is distinctly less cohesive than it seemed ; that the Cominform, 
so far from being a mere co-operative institution for the dis- 
semination of propaganda, is a subservient instrument of Soviet 
policy ; and that any semblance of national independence is 
anathema to the Kremlin. What are the possibilities now ? The 
question in regard to Belgrade, as in regard to Berlin, is whether 
Russia, having gone so far, can afford to accept a rebuff. She 
obviously expected the Yugoslav Communists to come to heel at 
her fiat. That may still happen. Alternatively, Russian troops 
may move in, to settle by force what could not be achieved by 
menace. All that is matter of speculation. What is much more 
definite is the effect that even what has so far happened will have 
throughout Europe. Communist parties everywhere, depressed no 
doubt in any case by the termination of the London dock strike, 
are manifestly discomfited by signs of fissure in the bloc of Com- 
munist governments ; while the large minorities, in some cases 
actual majorities, which Russian domination ceaselessly galls, in 
Poland, in Czechoslovakia and elsewhere, find a satisfaction which 
it would be perilous to express. Further developments must be 


awaited before more can be said. The effects of a change of 
Yugoslav policy might have important effects <i Trieste, in Greece, 
throughout the Balkans. 
moment is not warranted. 


But to assume such a change at the 





In regard to Berlin there is no lack of hard facts—most of them 
much too hard to be agreeable. Here the technique is the same, 
but much further developed and proportionately more dangerous, 
for here it is a question not of words but of acts. The intention— 
to drive the three Western Powers from Berlin—has been plain 
for months. How far Russia is prepared to go in execution of that 
intention she herself has probably not decided. All the indications 
suggest that she is not deliberately contemplating war, but the 
danger of her actions precipitating a clash at any moment is un- 
deniably grave. As to the rights and the wrongs of the present 
situation, there is no room for a shadow of doubt. The case which 
the Foreign Secretary quietly and patiently built up in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday is unanswerable. There is no single 
point in the contest between Russia and the Western Powers in 
which she has been in the right and they in the wrong. She has 
made common action in Germany impossible by violating that 
basic article in the Potsdam agreement which provided that the 
country should be treated as a single economic unit, as well as that 
other which laid it down that current production should be used 
in the first instance to pay for necessary imports, not for repara- 
tions. According to Mr. Bevin, Russia has annexed from her own 
zone property and material to the value of no less than 
7;000,000,000 dollars. As for the position of the Western Powers 
in Berlin, their responsibility for feeding the population in their 
sectors, the provision for unimpeded transit to Berlin by rail, 
road, air and water—all that is set out with perfect clarity in 
documents signed by the Russians at different dates in 1944, 
1945 and 1946 after discussions in which full agreement was 
reached. In everything we are doing in Berlin we have right 
on our side. In everything Russia is doing she is incontestably 
in the wrong. 

Why has Russia chosen this moment to proceed to extreme 
measures ? One reason, no doubt, is that she thought the cur- 
rency reform in the Western zones (adopted because an agreement 
with Russia for an all-German currency proved impossible) gave 
her some colour of an excuse. Another may be the common 
need for adventures abroad to distract attention from difficulties 
of different kinds at home. A third may well be that the Marshall 
Aid plan, which Russia has always bitterly opposed because she 
realised how completely its success would frustrate her political 
ambitions, comes into operation next week. However that may 
be, she has proceeded to extreme measures—so extreme that one 
step further might well involve war. In that situation what can 
the Western Powers do ? None of them has any doubt. In their 
resolution they are completely united. They will not leave Berlin. 
They are there in full right. They have deep obligations to the 
Germans in their sectors, to whose steadfastness in the face of 
menace and stress General Robertson paid so warm and merited 
a tribute at Hamburg on Monday. We must stand by them. We 
must do our utmost to guarantee their food supplies, and Mr. 
Eden may be right in suggesting that organised air transport can 
go further towards meeting the need than has commonly been 
believed. At all events everything possible will be attempted. 

But such conditions cannot continue long. Marshal 
Sokolovsky’s letter to General Robertson, suggesting that rail 
transport might be resumed reasonably soon is not to be dismissed 
as mere verbiage, but such words mean nothing till they are 
vindicated by deeds. The Russians may have genuinely believed 
that they could gain their ends by intimidation. After Wednes- 
day’s debate they can retain no illusions about that. They know, 
moreover, that there is nothing that their satellites dread so much 
as another war. They have involved themselves in a quarrel, the 
issue of which cannot be predicted, with the most powerful south- 
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eastern European State. In such circumstances a constructive 
agreement with Marshal Stalin may yet be possible. Russia has 
everything to gain by it, and the Western Powers are as ready 
for it as they ever were. It was satisfactory to learn from Mr. 
Bevin that a direct approach to Moscow is contemplated. That 
is plainly the right course. No local quarrels, but fundamental 
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issues of European policy, are involved. It is only in discussions 
between Governments, not between military commanders, that 
solutions can be found. The four Foreign Ministers should get 
together and make another endeavour. Meanwhile the Western 
Allies must stand firm in Berlin. In the words of a great German, 
they can no other. 


JULY 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OTHING more instructive on present conditions in Russia has 
N appeared for some time than the three articles by Alexander 
Werth published in the Manchester Guardian in the past week. Mr. 
Werth held:a special position among British journalists in Moscow, 
by reason of his Russian birth and consequent mastery of the 
language, and also of his very long experience as a correspondent. 
But he was, of course, cabling from Moscow under every sort of 
difficulty and every sort of restraint. In his recent articles, written 
from London, rather greater freedom was possible, but no man can 
let his pen go who may ever want to get back to Moscow. I 
understand that Mr. Werth is bound immediately for Prague and 
then, if possible, Belgrade. That is far enough to look ahead for 
the moment. One thing on which Mr. Werth is emphatic is that the 
Russian people want nothing more than peace and repudiate all 
idea of war ; but what the criminal follies of their leaders may involve 
them in is another matter. Another conclusion is that no departure 
from Russia’s seclusion from the world can be looked for. The 
country remains hermetically sealed. The highest destiny of any 
human being is to be a Soviet citizen, and no Russian, not even 
the wives of British soldiers, must be allowed to leave Russia and 
sink to a lower level. It is equally essential that no Russian shall 
be allowed to realise that people do exist outside Russia who live 
in a cheerfulness and comfort compared with which existence in 
Russia represents repression and penury. 

* . * * 

There is hardly a man, if there is a man at all, whose departure 
from the House of Commons will be more genuinely regretted than 
George Buchanan’s. He came there as a red-haired Clydeside rebel 
twenty-six years ago, he leaves it as a still red-haired Minister 
universally and deservedly popular. His promotion to the Under- 
Secretaryship for Scotland was matter for general satisfaction, but 
it is as Minister of Pensions that he has finally established his hold 
on the House’s esteem. His administration is, of course, limited 
by the terms of the Royal Warrant, but he could always be relied 
on to stretch the limitations to the utmost if a question of some 


Special grant to a man in special need was involved. The humane 


attitude he has always maintained as Minister of Pensions wil! be 
equally requisite in his new office of Chairman of the new National 
Assistance Board, which he assumes for intelligible reasons and his 
own choice. But the choice, for so good a House of Commons man, 
cannot have been gasy to make. 

* * * 

The British Medical Association’s recommendation to the Home 
Secretary that newspaper reports of inquests in suicide cases should 
be severely restricted, as reports of divorce cases are, is not likely to 
get much further, and in my opinion should not. The two are by 
no means on all fours. Details in divorce cases were frequently such 
as to gratify the salacious-minded, and there were one or two papers 
which notoriously specialised in them. In the matter of suicides it is 
argued, first, that reports of such cases stimulate a tendency to suicide 
in those who read them. That seems highly doubtful ; and in any 
case it would surely be not the details of the method followed but 
the fact itself that would create the tendency ; and it is not suggested 
that the fact itself should be suppressed. The second argument is 
that such reports as are published at present give pain to relatives. 
No doubt they do. But so do, or should, reports of cases of fraud 
or rape or drunk-and-disorderliness. The business of newspapers is 
to purvey news ; one criticism of them is that they give too much 
Space to what is not news at all. In the selection and handling of 
news they must be guided by their staffs’ judgement and good taste. 
At a time when the need for guarding the freedom of the Press 


vigilantly is more urgent than ever a proposal for external restraints 
is not to be welcomed. This, particular proposal, of course, would 
require legislation, of which there can be no prospect in the present 
Parliament at any rate. 

7 * . * 

The virtual certfinty of a change of occupant at the White Hous¢ 
next January raises the important question of how extensive the 
consequential changes are likely to be. The so-called “ spoils- 
system ”—under which all kinds of offices must under a Republican 
Administration go to good Republicans and under a Democratic to 
good Democrats—has always been one of the less estimable features 
of American politics. The New York Times in a recent issue 
castigates Republican Senators who desire to limit and abbreviate 
the appointment of Mr. David E. Lilienthal as head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission on purely political grounds. The importance of 
the post Mr. Lilienthal holds is beyond computation. The New 
York Times characterises the intentions of “the Senate policy- 
makers” as “playing peanut politics with the nation’s greatest 
opportunity and most ominous danger.” A personal question in 
which this country has a special and a deep interest is the position 
of the American Ambassador, Mr. Lewis Douglas. The new Secre- 
tary of State (for it seems to be assumed that Mr. Marshall will 
not remain, almost completely non-party though he is) will, of 
course, make his own decisions, but it may be permissible at least 
to hope that an envoy who has won respect and regard here in a 
quite unusual degree, and served his country’s interests as faithfully 
and effectively as any of his long line of distinguished predecessors, 
will be left, in spite of changes at Washington, in an office which 
no man could fill better and many might easily fill worse. 

* - * * 

Party courtesies are not so frequent that they should go un- 
recorded. When General Smuts agreed to come to England to be 
installed as Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, it was naturally arranged 
that he would travel by a South African Government aeroplane, 
since he was Prime Minister of the Union. But by the date of his 
journey he had ceased to be Prime Minister, and alternative accom- 
modation had to be sought. That proved not only difficult but 
virtually impossible, for every seat in every commercial plane about 
the date in question was booked. There was also the question of 
the by no means inconsiderable fare from Capetown to London 
and back. At this juncture the new Prime Minister, Dr. Malan, 
heard of the difficulty. His reaction was immediate and decisive. 
Of course General Smuts must use a Government plane; there 
could be no question about it; it was completely at his disposal. 
So it was arranged—and the arrangement deserves to be known. 

a + * o 

The journalistic description of Lady Grant, M.P., who has just 
become engaged to Lord Tweedsmuir, as “the most photogenic 
member of the House of Commons ” sent me forthwith to the Oxford 
Dictionary—not that I doubted what the writer meant his adjective 
to mean, but that I wanted to be perfectly clear about what it 
actually does mean. The definitions are (appropriately) illuminating. 
Lady Grant, on this showing, is “ produced or caused by light,” 
which I doubt; or alternatively is “producing or emitting light, 
luminiferous.” If the writer meant that—which he quite certainly 
did not—I am with him entirely. 

* * * *x 

“Now that politics and diplomacy have failed him, Hall is going 
to try prayer,” I read regarding one of the British husbands of 
Soviet wives. Quite so. Be practical before you are prayerful. 

JANUS, 
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DEWEY FOR PRESIDENT 


By EDWARD P. MONTGOMERY New York. 


N the absence of a miracle Thomas Edmund Dewey, Republican, 
46, Governor of the State of New York since 1942, will, on 
November 2nd, be elected thirty-fourth President of the United 
States. And as from January 20th, 1949, when he takes office, the 
United States and the rest of the world will have to readjust them- 
selves to a Republican Administration after sixteen years of uninter- 
rupted Democratic rule. According to the almost unanimous opinion 
of the political experts the only foreseeable miracle which can now 
save the Democratic Party from one of the most ignominious defeats 
in its history next November is the withdrawal of President Truman 
from the Democratic candidacy in favour of General Dwight Eisen- 
hower, as the result of a spontaneous and overwhelming demand 
from the Democratic Convention which meets ih Philadelphia on 
July 12th. That miracle itself involves the prior manifestation of 
two lesser miracles: one, that President Truman can be persuaded to 
relinquish his leadership of the Democratic Party ; two, that General 
Eisenhower can be persuaded to accept the nomination. 

But the very selection of Thomas E. Dewey as the Republican Party’s 
Presidential candidate removes one of the chief means of persuasion 
of the two individuals concerned by which that miracle might come 
to pass. The political insiders have all along argued that if the 
isolationist and reactionary wing of the Republican Party succeeded 
in dominating its recent convention and electing a candidate whose 
record and views seemed to threaten Mr. Marshall’s foreign policy, 
General Eisenhower might be persuaded to overcome his reluctance 
in order to save from destruction the great work of his old com- 
mander and friend. If General Eisenhower could be persuaded to 
accept a draft, then, and only then, the pundits believe, it would 
not be difficult to convince Mr. Truman to stand down in the 
int ests of saving the Democratic Party. But now even that weapon 
of persuasion is removed from those who would like to draft General 
Eisenhower ; for Mr. Dewey, though no flaming internationalist, is 
no isolationist either. Very far from it. Indeed, he stands well to the 
internationalist side of middle in foreign policy as he stands a little to 
the right of centre in domestic politics. He claims, in fact, to have 
been the inauguratot of the so-called “bi-partisan” approach to the 
formulation of foreign policy, when, before the last presidential cam- 
paign which he fought against Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1944, he 
offered the services of his foreign-affairs adviser, Mr. John Fostsr 
Dulles, to the Democratic Administration—services which were 
gratefully accepted and considerably used thereafter by both Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Truman. So the choice of Mr. Dewey to be the 
Republican nominee seems to make it more than ever certain that 
Mr. Truman will be the Democratic candidate. 

The resulting election struggle between the two is, however, more 
likely to be a “battle of the bantams” than a full-sized political 
contest. Both Mr. Dewey and Mr. Truman are, in every sense of 
the phrase, “ little men ”—physically, mentally, politically. As states- 
men, neither comes anywhere near the heavyweight class. As 
Governor of New York Mr. Dewey has made a reputation for himself 
as a conscientious, competent and efficient executive and adminis- 
trator. As a Presidential possibility he has shown himself as cautious 
in declaring himself forthrightly and positively on the great issues 
of national and international affairs as Mr. Truman has been loose- 
tongued and blabber-mouthed. Cautious men are valuable, but they 
do not make great leaders. Mr. Dewey will undoubtedly make a 
conscientious, competent, efficient President. But he is not likely 
ever to set either America or the world aglow with the inspiration 
of his leadership. Of Mr. Truman perhaps the final word was said 
by one of his gloomy supporters last week after the President’s return 
from his western junket: “He will make one of the most popular 
ex-Presidents this country has ever had.” 

So the forthcoming election looks like being a pretty tepid, insipid 
Box and Cox affair, unlikely to arouse any violent partisan con- 
troversy or fervour among the great mass of the American voters. 
From this it might be argued that Mr. Truman and the Democrats 
stand a reasonable chance of winning, on the principle: “ Better the 
devil we know,” etc. None of the political experts, however, will 
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grant Mr. Truman even a dog’s chance. The country, they say, is 
ripe for a change, but a change—and they are emphatic about this— 
of personalities, not of policies. There has hardly been a time in 
American history, they believe, when the broad mass of the American 
people has been so completely united on the fundamental political 
issues of the day: the need to resist Soviet expansion and Communist 
infiltration ; the need to strengthen America’s armed forces; the 
need to give American assistance to other democratic nations for 
their economic and social recovery; the neéd to strengthen the 
effectiveness of the United Nations ; the need to combat inflation and 
avert depression at home and to promote international trade abroad. 
That being the case, there is hardly likely to be a cent’s worth of 
difference between the party platforms embodying the policies and 
attitudes of the Republicans and the Democrats towards those issues. 
There being no basic choice for the voter between policies, he will 
choose between personalities. And after sixteen years of Democratic 
rule the voter is tired of the old faces and wants to see some new— 
meaning Republican—ones. That, the experts argue, is why, short 
of the miracle, the Republicans are going to win in November. 


As far as the American people are concerned, therefore, the change- 
over from Democratic to Republican rule next January will be 
relatively painless. (They have already had two years of a Republican 
Congress to break them in.) But the necessary psychological re- 
adjustment will undoubtedly come harder for the rest of the world, 
especially for Britain and Europe. Out of their fervent admiration 
for Franklin Roosevelt, both for his international leadership in the 
war and the social-mindedness of his New Deal measures at home, 
a great many people both in Britain and Europe have formed a 
picture of the party he led as representing all the progressive, liberal, 
socially-conscious elements of America opposed by a Republican Party 
composed of all the die-hard, reactionary, isolationist and capitalist 
enemies of the good, the true, the beautiful. That was, and always 
has been, an utterly false picture. There is nothing more misleading 
than the attempt to find an analogy between the two great American 
parties and political parties as they are known in Britain and in 
Europe. Both parties have been by turns liberal and progressive, 
reactionary and conservative. Both parties always contain some of 
all those elements. ‘The emphasis may shift from time to time within 
each party as one or another element gains influence and power. 


Party platforms, drafted to appeal to the maximum numbers of 
voters before elections, are notoriously poor guides to what the 
party will do if it wins the election. But they are exceeding good 
guides to what the shrewd hard-headed men who draft them think 
that the voters want to hear—in other words, what political con- 
ditions they must meet if they are to win the votes they want. Here, 
by way of reassurance that, for the rest of the world, the readjustment . 
to a Republican Administration in the United States next January 
will not be as painful as some may anticipate, are a few excerpts from 
the Republican policy platform adopted at Philadelphia last week. 


“We dedicate our foreign policy to the preservation of a free 
America in a free world of free men. ... America is deeply interested 
in the stability, security and liberty of other independent peoples. 
Within the prudent Jimits of our own ecofiomic welfare, we shall 
co-operate, on a basis of self-help and mutual aid, to assist other 
peace-loving nations to restore their economic independence and the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for which we fought two 
wars and upon which dependable peace must build. ... We welcome 
and encourage the sturdy progress toward unity in western Europe. ... 
We believe in collective security against aggression and on behalf of 
justice and freedom. We shall support the United Nations as the 
world’s best hope in this direction, striving to strengthen it and 
promote its effective evolution and use. The United Nations should 
progressively establish international law, be freed of any veto in the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes, and be provided with 
the armed forces contemplated in the Charter. We particularly 
commend the value of regional arrangements as prescribed by the 
Charter, and we cite the western hemispheric defence pact as a useful 
model. ... At all times safeguarding our own industry and agri- 
culture, and under efficient administrative procedures for the legiti- 
mate consideration of domestic needs, we shall support the system of 
reciprocal trade and encourage international commerce. ... We are 
proud of the part the Republicans have taken in those limited areas 
of foreign policy in which they have been permitted to participate. 
We shall invite the minority party to join us under the next 
Republican Administration in stopping partisan politics at the water’s 
edge” 
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It must be reiterated that those words cannot be construed as a 
binding commitment on the next Republican Administration or the 
next Republican Congress. Their only—but great—importance lies 
in the fact that the Republican party-leaders think that they are 
the words the American voter wants to hear in this election year of 
1948, and that those are the broad policies which the Republican 
Party must make some effort to carry out if it is to gain and retain 
the support of the majority of the American people in the next four 
years. The Republicans have travelled a long way—and in the right 
direction. Britain, Europe and the rest of the world have no great 
need to fear what may happen in the United States on November 2nd 
next, whatever it may be. 


FRENCH DOLDRUMS 


By D. R. GILLIE 


RANCE makes the impression on most visitors of a country . 


progressing fairly rapidly towards at least economic recovery. 
To Frenchmen she seems, like the Red Queen, to be running hard 
to stay in the same place. She is suffering from a sceptical anxiety 
which affects all sections of opinion. While the Government only 
scraped through the debate on the London recommendations for 
Western Germany by a majority of eight, subsequently increased 
to fourteen by three Algerian Moslems who rectified their original 
votes, there was no sign of the Government’s weakness being 
accompanied by a strengthening of Gaullism or Communism. The 
forces of order were engaged in a sharp struggle all one night to 
give effect to a legal decision ordering strikers to evacuate a factory 
in Clermont Ferrand, but the incident seemed neither to intensify 
the combativeness of the revolutionary workers, nor to be felt by 
more conservative constitutionalists to have marked a turning-point 
in their favour, though it may well prove to be one. 

Frenchmen feel they have travelled a long way, but yet are as 
far as ever from their goals—whether these goals be financial, 
economic, internal-political or matters of foreign policy. The 
Government imposed last winter heavy financial sacrifices—and 
precisely on classes to which it must look for support—first by the 
forced loan, then by the sudden withdrawal from circulation of the 
five-thousand-franc notes, and finally by a general stiffening of 
estimates of income. Inflation was stopped six months ago, and the 
prospect of a balanced budget was announced. There were promises 
of substantial reductions of expenditure, of administrative reorgani- 
sation and of much needed tax-reform. Prices were to fall as 
economic controls were withdrawn and restored competition brought 
its benefits. 

Today it has to be recognised that as a result of increased military 
and other expenditure there is a prospect of a budget deficit of a 
hundred and fifty milliard francs. Retrenchment and administrative 
reorganisation have proved much more difficult in practice than in 
prospect. The cost of the Prime Minister’s own secretariat has 
increased by 36 per cent. Tax-reform is still awaited. The Treasury 
is looking anxiously at the second half of the year, part of the 
norma! resources for which have already been drawn upon by 
acceleration of tax-payments. Prices have not fallen. The non- 
Communist trade unions (the C.G.T.F.O. and the C.F.T.C.), whose 
support is essential to the Government if the working class is to be 
extricated from the Communist-led C.G.T., are bitterly impatient 
with the failure to improve the workman’s position by increasing 
his real income. The Government has been forced to decide on the 
reintroduction of controls for fish, vegetables and wine, and to revert 
to a policy of intervention in the meat market. This will be the 
more difficult because the places where the axe of retrenchment 
really was wielded include the former food services, now to a great 
extent disbanded. But apart from the failure of competition to 
produce its classical effects in the spheres mentioned, the Govern- 
ment can scarcely hope to avoid an increase in the price of bread 
and an ultimate increase in the price of imported coal, while new 
legislation has at last provided for the gradual increase of rents 
to a level which will first of all make it possible for landlords to 
repair their property (admittedly quite out of the question today) 
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and ultimately make house-building a paying proposition. Thus 
even if the measures just adopted succeed in a limited sector, 
the long-term prospect is scarcely one of cheaper living. 

Frenchmen are also discovering that internationally their economy 
is faced with more problems than they were inclined to suppose after 
the devaluation. “fhe Marshall Plan will only cover about half 
France’s requirements for dollars. In several industries, notably 
cotton, rubber and non-ferrous metals, the increased activity of the 
last few months is threatening to exhaust stocks faster than they 
can be replaced.e Thus, at the very moment when the texts of the 
bilateral treaties are bringing home to Frenchmen that Marshall 
Aid implies obligations which are not all of them pleasant, they 
are also becoming aware that it is far from solving all the problems 
of necessary French imports. 

In home policy there are similar doldrums. The hope of last 
December that the weakened national faith in parliamentary republi- 
canism would flame high again under gallant and faithful leadership 
is not being justified, although the parliamentary republic is certainly 
less threatened than it was. Rather is the public philosophically 
contenting itself for the moment with a régime that stumbles along 
from crisis to crisis. There has been little or no progress towards 
the sinking of old differences between Catholics, now represented 
by the thoroughly republican M.R.P., and anti-clericals, whose 
spokesmen in the Government coalition are almost exclusively the 
Socialists. The parliamentary republicans are probably right in 
considering that the Gaullists represent less of a threat to the present 
régime than they did six months ago, but would certainly be wrong 
if they supposed that discontent could not at some future date 
make them a substantially greater danger than they have been yet. 

French foreign policy has, of course, one supreme objective, that 
of securing a long period of quiet for French convalescence. It is 
here that French opinion is most profoundly disappointed. There 
is a strong underlying desire in France not to participate in the 
conflict between West and East. The old yearning for the status of 
a Scandinavian neutral that was so marked in the late ‘thirties is 
again evident even in those who most clearly see its impossibility. 
The opposition to M. Bidault that emerged in the debate on the 
London agreements often took the rather misleading form of 
criticism echoing that directed against Britain twenty-five years ago 
for inability to appreciate the German danger. The real distress 
in the public mind was that France, so soon after a war which has 
been so costly to her, finds herself involved in another coalition 
which provides at present no substantial barrier between herself 
and the potential] enemy. 

France, it must be emphasised, has bitter reason to know that one 
may participate in a victorious coalition and yet be a defeated Power ; 
that the effects of occupation do not disappear with liberation, It 
is this that makes her step so hesitant at the side of Britain and 
America. Even though her head tells her there is no other place 
for her in a conflict, her heart repeatedly suggests that in fact no 
conflict is worth while and that therefore there must be a way out. 
This is scarcely surprising for an oft-invaded nation which has not 
yet rebuilt all the ruins of the First World War. The mood is 
intensified by any symptom of revived isolationism in U.S.A., such 
as the unwillingness of the House of Representatives to vote the 
full total of Marshall Aid, or of American military unpreparedness, 
such as the discovery that French rearmament could not be assisted 
from beyond the Atlantic to the extent expected. It is also intensified 
by signs of discord between America and Great Britain on Palestine. 

To the latent anxiety about another invasion and occupation is 
added the fear that the internal schism of the nation due to the 
large French Communist Party will be aggravated until it is 
irreparable by international events. It was no accident that the 
French Minister of the Interior should have held a conference of 
the highest civilian and military authorities (the eight “ Super- 
prefects” and the regional military commanders) at the moment 
when the tension between U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. was reaching its 
maximum, for it is in civil strife within their borders that many 
Frenchmen would expect the international conflict to break out. 

In such a moment as this it is natural for the French Government) 
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to appear weaker than it in fact is. If active support for it has 
languished, so has active support for those who wish to overthrow 
it. This produces a situation in which even if the Government were 
forced to resign, the formation of another of a similar character 
might well prove easier than seemed possible ‘ecw months ago. 
France cannot at this juncture present a very impressive picture. 
Internal forces are too equally divided for the Government to move 
with an air of decision. No strong winds fill the sails. But it would 
be wrong to forget that for six months past the fibre of the nation 
has been consolidated. The strike habit has been at Yeast interrupted. 
French recovery is necessarily slow, and it is more continuous than 
sometimes appears. 


MADE IN EIRE 


By RAWLE KNOX 


OR ten years or so before 1945 to be an Irish manufacturer 

was one of the jolliest existences in the world. Coddled in the 
*thirties by a protective tariff and given the entire home-market to 
play in while other countries were at war, Irish industry had a happy 
childhood so far as profit-making was concerned. It was all a little 
too easy, and it is hardly surprising that some of the new industrialists 
did not insist on the standards of craftsmanship or show the pride 
in good production which, in countries with a longer manufacturing 
history, are virtues bred of necessity. The rain of criticism, how- 
ever, fell equally upon the just and unjust. For the war cut off 
imports of vital raw materials and machinery, and even the best- 
intentioned manufacturers had to improvise, experiment and substi- 
tute in order to keep going at all. It was not their fault that the 
words “ Made in Eire” in the mouth of an Irish housewife became 
almost a term of abuse. 

Without making any colossal strides Irish industry had managed 
to cover a lot of ground by the end of the war. In 1930 the tradi- 
tional whisky, stout and tweed trades were the only large-scale 
manufactures in the country.- In 1945 every Irishwoman of stocking- 
wearing age could have bought two pairs of home-produced artificial 
silk stockings. ‘There were more gallons of fizzy lemonade manu- 
factured than there were of whisky. About five pounds’ worth of 
tobacco per head of the adult population came from Irish factories. 
The sugar factories at Carlow, Mallow, Tuam and Thurles provided 
for the entire rationed home demand, while Solus Teoranta, at Bray, 
also covered the whole domestic market for plain glass and electric- 
light bulbs. Most important of all, the great turf schemes and the 
harnessing of the Shannon meant that Eire was one of the few 
European countries not completely dependent on coal imports for 
her fuel and power. And these, of course, are only examples ; Irish 
manufacturers were making attempts to cope with the demand for 
almost every type of consumer need. 

Today several of the factories which served Eire so well during 
the war have had to close down, while most others are looking on 
with alarm as unsold stocks of their products mount higher and 
higher in the warehouses. The competition of British, European 
and American goods, arriving after the war in glossy piles in the 
shop windows, has been too much for them. There is no reason, 
of course, why Irish mass-produced goods should be able to compete 
with those from countries with a bigger and better industrial poten- 
tial. Eire, dealing exclusively with the home population of three 
and a half millions, has never had to think big enough to develop 
her industries for the world market. Moreover, the Irish distributing- 
trade grew up at a time when the country was part of the United 
Kingdom and still instinctively looks for British rather than Irish 
goods. It is a trade of great wealth and importance in the country, 
employing as many persons as do the food-processing, textile and 
clothing industries together—and these are three of Eire’s largest 
manufacturing groups. Clearly the large retailers and wholesalers 
have had the ear of the Government, and have spoken at the expense 
of the manufacturers, for several of the quotas previously imposed 
on imports which would compete with Irish products have been 
lifted. 





And so, while English tourists arrive in Dublin to buy as many 
of their own exported goods as they think they can get back through 
the Customs, Irish manufacturers are looking sadly round for an 
export market of their own. For there are still world shortages, 
and there must be some countries unspoiled by the relentless Sir 
Stafford’s export drive. The President of the Federation of Irish 
Manufacturers went with the Irish delegation to London a fortnight 
ago, and was not heartened to learn that the British could not lift 
their embargo on Irish imports because of their agreements with 
the United States and the Dominions. But the Irish are still trying. 
Irish leather was recently shipped to the Continent for the first 
time, and an Irish leatherwork firm had a stand at the Canadian 
Industrial Exhibition. Exports of textiles in the first four months 
of this year were worth more than a million pounds, or over two- 
thirds of the value of Eire’s staple industrial export, alcoholic drinks, 
during the same period. But at heart no one really believes in the 
possibility of a large-scale export trade in any wide variety of goods. 

While the industrialists have been feeling the draught, a rash of 
little one-roomed offices has broken out all over Dublin with the 
sign “Import Agent” on the door. These belong to the contem- 
porary Irish new rich who have made plenty of hay, even though 
the sunshine has been artificial. For Eire’s trade deficit at present 
is running at the rate of about £100 million a year, or more than 
half the total trade turnover. Certainly the tourist influx and 
transfers of capital from the United Kingdom to Eire appear to 
counterbalance about three-quarters of this sum, but these are 
transient gains. Some economies wil] be necessary unless Eire’s 
sterling balances in London are to be eaten away in hearty bites. So 
far control over the cheerful and busy band of import agents has 
been only nominal. 

There are signs, however, that the Irish are waking out of their 
long and comfortable sleep, waking with a suspicion that someone 
has pulled the bedclothes off in the night. Outwardly confidence, 
like most other things in Eire, is unrestricted. The gloomy predic- 
tions with which British and French Ministers spur on their people 
to further efforts are only whispers across the Irish Sea. The present 
Government of Eire’s most unfortunate inheritance has been the 
public complacency which was fostered by some almost megalo- 
maniac prophecies by Fianna Fail Ministers. Listening to Mr. 
Lemass, the ex-Minister for Industry and Commerce, one some- 
times found it hard to remember that his powerful words were 
spoken on behalf of three and a half million people occupying part 
of a small island, much of it bog, on the outskirts of Europe. He 
now persistently attacks as unnecessary all the very minor economies 
which the new Minister of Finance, Mr. McGilligan, is struggling 
to introduce. 

Eire cannot gallop off on the economics of plenty while her whole 
economic system is tied to the cold headstone of British austerity, 
and so much has been admitted by the Irish Government in its 
visit to London to make a trade agreement. Yet she hates to give 
up the old idea that England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity. 
She would love to cut loose from the governess in Threadneedle 
Street. And this perhaps accounts for the apparent recklessness 
with which she has been spending dollars while the rest of Europe 
has been solemnly counting every cent. Excluding coal, Eire 
imported about £22 million worth of goods in 1947. Under £6 
million was spent on flour, wheat and tobacco, and much of the 
remainder, except that which bought agricultural and electrical 
machinery, was spent on what the British Government, at any rate, 
would term non-essentials. The Eire Department of Finance is 
chary of giving detailed figures, but the eyes are dazzled and the 
ears deafened by the number of American cars on the Dublin streets 
(these, incidentally, come off the assembly line in the States in one 
piece and are then broken up, presumably at the cost of more dollars, 
and shipped thus to Eire to make work for her car-assembling 
industry), and bookshops are inviting tourists to post to England 
American editions which cannot be bought there. 


At present Eire herself is earning about £7} million worth of 
dollars per annum. By stricter control she could cut down consump- 
tion without difficulty. But what chance have her exports? Very little, 
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unless she concentrates on the high-class specialist products of which 
she is capable: Belleek china ware, Carrigaline pottery, pot-still 
whisky, Donegal tweeds, the hand-made toy soldiers from Galway 
and dolls from Sligo. These are the industries which will be of 
real value to Eire in supplementing her basic exports, which will 
always, of course, be agricultural. But by the chance timing of 
history the uneconomic industries, which were built up in a period 
when European countries could afford to play at nationalism, proved 
invaluable to the country during the war. Many of them are at 
the moment luxuries which the Irish cannot afford, but it is a bold 
Government that will dare to say so. 


THE PROBLEM OF BERLIN 
By ROBERT POWELL 


HE latest Russian move in Berlin represents no new departure. 
Even during the first month after the Western Powers had 
gone in, Germans were saying that the Russians had told them 
that there was no need to pay much attention to what the other 
Allies. said or .did, since they were only there as visitors. During 
the past three years that attitude has not changed, and Four-Power 
co-operation has rarely been achieved when Soviet interests have 
been involved. 

All the recent crises could have been settled by Four-Power 
negotiations if the Russians did not adopt the position that they 
were the real masters of Berlin. They preferred unilateral action 
to discussion. The Allied Control Council—the organisation for 
common policy—ceased to function after Marshal Sokolovsky and 
his staff stalked out of the meeting on March 20th. The Kommanda- 
tura—the corresponding body for quadripartite control of Berlin— 
has also lost its importance for months past, since the Russians have 
used it to hinder rather than to help agreement on city affairs. 
Whenever basic issues were raised, the familiar procedure was that 
of dropping the matter from the agenda, while each representative 
reserved the right to bring it up again at a later session. Meanwhile, 
the Four Powers did what they liked in their own sectors of Berlin. 
The Russians had months in which to agree on a plan for an 
all-German currency reform, but did nothing except issue propa- 
ganda statements. They cut off the supply of electricity to the 
Western sectors allegedly because of lack of coal. At the same 
time, they deliberately prevented the entry of this coal—from the 
Ruhr—for political reasons. 

Currency reform is not the cause of the present crisis. It has 
simply furnished the occasion. This is part of the inheritance of 
Russian distrust of the West, which was evident at the Yalta Con 
ference and has been largely responsible for the many failures to 
reach international agreement on other issues. To this distrust 
must be attributed the failure to complete peace treaties with former 
enemy States and the paralysis of most of the constructive efforts 
at Lake Success. The Western Powers’ recognition of the Soviet 
Union’s tremendous human sacrifices in the recent war by their 
acquiescence in huge Russian territorial gains and reparations did 
not lead to active co-operation in rebuilding Europe or the world. 
In fact, the developments of the past three years, in Germany and 
Berlin, have shown that the enhancement of Communist ideology 
and of Russian imperialist ambjfions have been the guiding motive 
of the Moscow Government {Nothin has been more marked than 
the Soviets’ complete disregard for all the rights of the individual, 
and all ideas of democracy, during its occupation of part of Germany 
since 194 
SWhile the Russians are now concentrating upon making it im- 
possible for the Americans, the British and the French to remain 
as equal partners in Berlin, it is also obvious that this step has 
been taken because they feel they have suffered a serious diplomatic 
defeat and economic blow which they must countera They are 
blackmailing the Western Powers in Berlin because they have failed 
in their endeavour to frustrate the political and economic resuscita- 
tion of Western Germa That, above all, Moscow wanted and 
still wants to prevent, becalise it means the beginning of a develop- 
ment which it sees resulting in the establishment of a West Germany 
that can, together with the scheme for a West European Union, 
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lead to a new balance of power in Europe. Molotov realised long 
ago what the Marshall Plan might do, and also that without the 
restoration of the Ruhr that plan could not succeed. 

The Russians certainly have in Berlin a trump card which they 
are playing skilfully and deliberately. When the Western Powers 
led with the Western currency reform, which may have disastrous 
effects upon the economy of an already impoverished Eastern zone, 
the Russians replied by a lead, where we are strategically weakest— 
in Berlin. The extent of the bluff in this poker game is impossible 
to estimate at the moment. The Western Powers have stated 
repeatedly that they intend to remain in Berlin, though at the same 
time it is generally admitted that if the Russians continue to keep 
closed all the means of communication with the Western zones 
—except the air services—the Berliner cannot be supplied with 
food. The Western Allies have been feeding 2,500,000 Germans 
in their sectors of the city, as well as supplying their industries 
with raw materials and serving as a market for their manufactured 
products. Such conditions cannot continue. Either an under- 
standing with the Russians is reached, and food and coal, etc., 
are allowed to enter the city, or these transports must be brought 
in in the teeth of Soviet opposition. The latter possibility, it is 
unnecessary to add, carries with it the possibility of incidents at 
any time which may have very serious consequences. The railways, 
whether on the Helmstedt-Berlin line or in any other part through 
the Soviet zone, could not be effectively used, as the Russians could 
easily make them impossible. All that remains, apart from air 
services, is road transport. 

The question whether the Western Powers can remain in Berlin 
is, at this stage, primarily one of military and diplomatic strategy. 
The other question, which naturally arises at the same time, is 
whether we should remain, in view of the complications which are 
always likely to arise there as long as we have no working agreement 
with the Russians. Withdrawal would certainly mean a tremendous 
loss of prestige for the Western Powers. Prestige alone may not be 
sufficient reason for holding on to so difficult a position. But there 
are other considerations which must be carefully weighed before 
a decision to withdraw is made. The U.S.A. and Britain, in par- 
ticular, have a great moral responsibility towards the hundreds 
of thousands of Berliners who have firmly stood for Western demo- 
cracy, largely because of our encouragement. What would happen 
to most of these people if we left is not difficult to imagine. 
Berlin, through the heroic attitude of its people in the face of 
Russian threats and terror, has become, more than it ever was before, 
the capital of the new Germany in the hopes of millions of Germans 
today. The loss of that city would be a tremendous blow, which 
would also convince millions in the Western zones that it was 
useless to attempt to resist Soviet pressure. Such an attitude would 
be all the more serious, since the economic depression—temporary 
though it may be—which will follow the recent currency reform 
in the Western zones will also greatly help Communist agitation. 

The Berlin issue is one which can only be settled at the highest 
level—between Washington, London, Paris and Moscow. Is there 
any hope of a settlement ? Apparently the Russians have the one 
trump card in their hands. Actually, however, that is not the case. 
The Warsaw Conference and the Yugoslav affair have shown this 
quite clearly. There are still many things which the Soviet Union 
and the satellite States of Eastern Europe want from Germany, but 
which they can only get with the co-operation of the Western Powers. 

Even if Russia compelled us to leave Berlin and established a 
separate State in its occupied zone, these developments would not 
give the U.S.S.R. or its satellites what they most need. Reparations 
cannot be obtained from the Russian zone, which is already economic- 
ally bankrupt. The danger of a recurrence of German militarism 
may be often used merely for propaganda purposes, but the refer- 
ence in almost every other line of the Warsaw communiqué indicates 
that it is still a constant fear to Germany’s neighbours. Yet any 
decisive demilitarisation can be based only on Four-Power agree- 
ment on Germany. Anybody whose lot it has been to study on the 
spot the great disparity between Soviet promise and action in con- 
nection with the introduction of “democracy” in Germany will 
naturally be sceptical about the possibility of any such agreement 
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at all. Nevertheless, there is still time to get the U.S.S.R. to see 
that it is to its advantage to negotiate on Berlin and Germany. 
In Berlin today thousands are hoping against hope that Franz 
Neumann, leader of the Social Democratic Party in the city, was 
right when he said recently: “ The Soviet Union is trying to starve 
Berlin. But the world will not let this barbarity continue. The 
world will not allow one more part of Europe to be given over to 
a régime of terror.” On the answer of the Western Powers will 
depend more than the fate of the population of the former capital 


of Germany. 
SECOND TEST 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


Lord’s, Tuesday. 
ARLY this afternoon, under watery skies, an England cricket 
team laid itself down to rest unmourned. It had failed to win. 
That was no crime. It had failed to avoid defeat. That was no 
crime. But it had also broken the spirit of a great cricket crowd ; 
and for that it deserved burial, not on the hallowed turf of Lord’s, 
but in unconsecrated ground where cricket is never played. 

By this morning, of course, all hope of victory had gone. Rain 
was our only hope of avoiding defeat. When that failed us, we 
clung to one last hope—that someone in the English team would go 
down fighting. And when that failed, there was no more life in us. 
We submitted without protest, almost without feeling, even to the 
final humiliation of a drenching downpour on our way home. 

I find it hard, now, to recapture the hope and excitement with 
which I saw Bedser bowl his first ball to Morris last Thursday long 
ago. There we were, thirty thousand of us, sitting on the dry green 
grass round the ring, sitting shirt-sleeved in the free seats of the open 
stands, crowding on tiptoe in the open spaces behind the seats, 
sitting, if we were lucky, in comfort and detachment in the private 
boxes or in the Olympian fastness of the Pavilion. The sun was 
soft and warm, gently touching the bright colour of women’s dresses 
until they blended with the green of the grass and the white of the 
rails. Thus, amid the last expectant scamperings of feet, the cheerful 
cries of “ Match Card” and the steady clink of glasses in the Tavern, 
a Test Match was born and hopes broke from the bud. 

All of us in that crowd had two common hopes, that we would 
see some good cricket and that our own side—which for most of 
us meant England—would win. I had several private hopes as well. 
One was that Hutton would make several million. But as Australia 
had won the toss and was batting I put that on one side for the 
moment and concentrated on Coxon. Coxon was playing in his 
first Test at Lord’s. I wanted him to get a wicket in his first over. 
Coxon got no wicket with his first ball and none in his first over. 
But in his second over with the score at 3 he forced Barnes to send 
a catch low down to Hutton, and Hutton took it. At that came a 
great shout from the crowd, gradually toning down to an excited buzz, 
and then rising once more to a warm-hearted cheer of greeting for 
the incomparable Don Bradman. 

The little man came down the Pavilion steps on to the grass like 
a cocksparrow, all chest and beak. He just touched his cap to the 
crowd, took guard, hitched his trousers, looked round the field and 
then settled on the crease. Settled is the only word for it. He 
looked as much at ease as a man sitting in his own armchair. No 
strain, no tautness, just relaxed comfort—though I suspect that his 
eyes were intent—all over him the easy assurance of a master. We 
waited for greatness. At the first ball, Bradman played an easy, 
assured stroke to the off. The ball slid away to leg. Next over, he 
played with easy assurance at Bedser and was twice nearly bowled. 
Next over still, he swung an enormous hook towards the leg boundary, 
and the ball trickled gently to the off. The crowd roared with 
pleasure at seeing the greatest batsman of the age making the sort 
of strokes we all make in the back garden. But, we said, at the end 
of the day this fellow will have made 200. As it happened he made 
only 38 that innings and 127 in the whole match. They were not 
very good runs but for many of us they were the last we'll ever see 
from Bradman. We remember that with both sadness and relief. 

By the end of the day the Lord’s crowd had got itself into high 
spirits and high hopes. All day long the English team had been 


captained skilfully, had bowled aggressively and had fielded steadily, 
When the fifth, sixth and seventh Australian wickets fell cheaply, the 
crowd got right on its toes, began to appeal with all the good 
humoured partisanship of Bramall Lane, had achieved a unity of 
aggression with the players on the field. It had been a good day. 

But the slide began on Friday. The last three Australian wickets 
were allowed to put on a hundred runs or so. I blamed Yardley’s 
captaincy for some of this. He persisted in bowling Edrich who is 
now no more than a slinger and if a batsman can just touch 4 slinger 
he’ll get runs behind the wicket. Toshack and Johnston scored 49 
runs by the process known in Yorkshire as hanging their bats out 
to dry. Those hundred runs looked important by the time England 
had got to 46 for 4. They were still important after Compton and 
Yardley had added nearly a hundred in our only respectable stand. 
They seemed vital when our last wicket fell and our score was 
135 runs behind. Burt one little incident in the short last wicket 
partnership seemed to promise better things. Wright was batting 
and with a ring of Australian fielders crouched menacingly around 
him he looked like a hemmed-in rabbit. One ball in particular seemed 
to have him hypnotised. He let it hit his pads whence it dropped to 
the ground. Barnes leaned over, picked the ball up between 
finger and thumb and carried it away with the slightly contemptuous 
air of a nurse who catches her charge playing with something im- 
proper. That gesture seemed to get Wright’s goat. I could see him 
framing a word I am not allowed to reproduce in The Spectator. 
The next ball he drove beautifully through the ring of fieldsmen, all 
along the ground, for four. I hoped that this gesture of defiance 
would not be lost on the rest of the English team. Such is the 
indomitable optimism of the partisan spectator. 

Only once more did the crowd’s hopes rise and that was when 
Yardley in two balls transformed Australia’s second innings 296 for 1 
into 296 for 3. At that moment and for the last time England 
became a team of 30,000 players. We wanted that hat-trick anyway, 
but most of all because the incoming batsman was Miller. Miller 
is touched with Ceci] Parkin. He is a card. He is all legs 
and arms and long unruly hair. If play is stopped by rain Miller 
has streaked across the ground and is under cover before the other 
piayers have moved. If a bowler wants sawdust in his foothold and 
carries a cupful in his hand, Miller takes his bat along, scoops up 
half the pile and spreads it in footholds, on the pitch and in his 
own eyes. At the first hint of ball hitting pads, Miller appeals, 
then waves his hand at the sarcastic crowd as if to say: “ All right ! 
All right ! I know.” Bumpers or no bumpers, the crowds love him 
and here he was coming out to stop a hat-trick. What a joke to 
have him out first ball! Even he would enjoy it. But the joke 
was on us. Miller made 74 and killed the last English hope but one. 

That last hope was that we would fight. A new innings brings 
new hope with it, especially after Nottingham, and here were Hutton, 
the steady, sober Yorkshireman, and Washbrook, with his dour grey 
face and his faded cap, the epitome of Lancashire doggedness. But 
Hutton, with his team §95 runs behind, and the evening light of 
Monday beginning to stretch shadows across.the wickets, chose to 
nibble at rising balls which all Yorkshire could have told him to 
leave alone. Nay, lad, nay ! 

And so to Tuesday and one last twist in the wound. We wanted 
461 runs to win, with four wickets only left to fall when my last 
Yorkshireman came in. There was no hope of avoiding defeat. 
There was nothing left but to have a go and Coxon can clout ’em. 
I sat back confidently. Coxon let the first ball hit his pads and the 
Australian eleven, as one man, appealed for l.b.w. Not out. The 
next ball came down, again Coxon made no stroke at all, again the 
ball hit his pads and this time he was out. A long-drawn sigh 
followed him to the pavilion. Poor England! We did badly. 

But the Australians are a great team, even without the bowling 
of Miller. Their batting is so strong that you find a recognised 
Number One, in Brown, going in sixth. But it is in the field that 
I like them best. They are so alive. As they come on to the field, 
Lindwall bounds ahead to try out that lovely action of his. While 
they wait for a batsman to come in, they toss catches to each other. 
They smile and joke as they cross between the overs, but as the 
bowler begins his run they crouch, grim faced, in a menacing circle 
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of hostility. They go at the tailenders with the same methodical 
intentness they use against the opening batsmen—and appeal against 
them with the same intimidating unity. They look and sound and 
act as though they mean to win from the very first ball. 

Now I think that is the way to play big cricket. I like purposeful 
hostility in a team, just as I like informed but biased participation 
ina crowd, If you don’t, you can always watch village cricket which 
is fun, too, only different. In the meantime, there are still three 
Test matches to be dealt with. Let the selectors pick Glamorgan 
for the next one. If that fails, let them pick any eleven players, 
switch the fourth Test to Bramall Lane and see what a crowd will 
do with them. 


TRANSPORTATION MEMORIES 
By A. GC. B. NEATE 


HERE are certain historical facts which no one ever questions, 

and which for some reason everybody remembers. That 
Henry II died of a surfeit of potted lampreys and a man was 
hanged for sheep-stealing in the eighteenth century are instances, 
In the same department of the minds of many people is a recollec- 
tion that in the bad old days people used to be transported to the 
South Seas for trivial offences, and there under brutalised, task- 
masters endured slavery in the inhospitable wilds of Van Diemen’s 
Land. The heavier the leg-irons, the more tyrannous the jailers, 
the more readily is the story regarded as a stock example of the 
barbarities of the old days before human relationships progressed 
under the kindly influence of democracy. So finding myself in 
Hobart, the Tasmanian capital, with a few days to spare, and being 
told that a thrice-weekly bus would take me the eighty miles to 
Port Arthur, the old penal centre and the scene of some of these 
alleged horrors, I decided to go there. 

Port Arthur is today a modern settlement that has sprung up 
among the ruins of the old convict station around the sheltered and 
picturesque cove that was once known as Stewart Harbour, on the 
south coast of Tasman Peninsula. This peninsula, which might 
have been designed by nature as a place of segregation, is an almost 
exact miniature of the Morea of Greece—the Isthmus of Corinth 
being represented by the narrow Eagle Hawk’s Neck, a natural 
causeway with the Southern Ocean on the East and a five-mile-wide 
bay on the west. The solid stone walls of the now roofless buildings 
alongside the trim tin-roofed bungalows of the settlement present 
a contrast which seemed somehow symbolical of their generations. 
A few of the buildings have been renovated and are in use—the 
prisoners’ lunatic asylum is now the town hall—but most stand 
windowless and roofless as defiant and indestructible skeletons, while 
many have been removed without a trace, and now only the outline 
of a road or an avenue leading to nowhere indicates a former resi- 
dence or barrack. 

When Colonel George Arthur was appointed governor of Tasmania 
in 1824 the convict system had been in existence some twenty years— 
Lieut. Bowen, a youth of eighteen, having led a posse of prisoners 
to the Derwent, near where Hobart now stands, in 1803—and the 
home Government, concerned with post-Napoleonic-war retrench- 
ment, was worrying about expenses ; so Arthur came out with orders 
to economise. When he arrived the convicts numbered about six 
thousand, about equalling the free inhabitants of the island. When 
he left in 1836 there were 17,000 convicts and the civil population 
had risen to 26,000. Under Arthur the convicts were divided into 
three classes. The first, and far the largest, group were assigned as 
labourers and servants to local residents ; the second were employed 
on public works (they built Government House, Hobart, in 1857), 
and the third, which consisted of refractory rogues who were not 
amenable to milder discipline, or had committed crimes. on arrival, 
were kept in c’nfinement and worked mainly on roads. These last 
included the “chain gang” who figure in the horror tales of the 
period. 

I had a look at the prison “ visitors’ book” of 1843, which is kept 
at the Port Arthur village store. Written in the copper-plate of some 
convicted clerk or draughtsman, it gives details of each entrant, 


including the offence for which he was “inside.” Some of these 
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seemed pathetically small—though I was told that a small offence 
was often seized upon as a ground for getting rid of undesirable 
characters. A woman who got the singular sentence of ten years 
and two days for stealing a shawl, but was shown in the column of 
remarks to have been a brothel-keeper, points to this. Less easy to 
explain is the eight-year sentence on nine-year-old James Lynch for 
stealing three packets of toys. He is said to be the youngest prisoner 
ever admitted. It would have been interesting to learn what hap- 
pened to James when he faced a free world at seventeen with this 
experience behind him, but I could get no more information. 

Port Arthur housed some interesting prisoners during its forty- 
seven years of existence. One of them was William Smith O’Brien, 
M.P. for Limerick, who founded the Irish Confederation in 1846 and 
was later tried for high treason and sentenced to be hanged, drawn 
and quartered. Reprieved by the Queen, he got to Tasmania in 
1848. His stay was uneventful, and, after refusing concessions and 
a conditional release, he was pardoned unconditionally in 1856 and 
returned to Ireland. More varied were the experiences of Thomas 
Meagher, who was convicted with O’Brien on the same charge and 
also reprieved. While roaming the countryside he came upon the 
family coach of a settler in difficulties on a bad road ; he gave assist- 
ance and accompanied the family home, and shortly afterwards 
married their governess, Katherine Bennet. A few weeks later, after 
making a point of surrendering his ticket of leave, he slipped away 
and boarded a ship bound for Pernambuco. After a number of 
vicissitudes he got to New York, where he was received as a champion 
of liberty and offered a public reception by the City Council. This, 
however, he refused. He began with a two-year lecture tour, and 
then practised at the New York Bar until the outbreak of the Civil 
War, when he joined the Army of the North as a private. He soon 
set about organising an Irish Brigade, which he commanded with 
the rank of Brigadier-General, and fought with distinction at the 
second battle of Bull Run and at Chancellorsville. After the war he 
became governor of Montana Territory, where he fell off a steamer 
in the Missouri and ended his eventful career at the age of forty-three. 

The east window of the church was designedby another interesting 
prisoner—the artistic Thomas Griffiths Wainwright, who came into 


‘ residence in 1839. This cultured criminal, who was at the same time 


art critic, painter, poisoner and forger, as well as being a journalist 
and associate of men of letters, had been sentenced to transportation 
for a forgery committed some years earlier. He is also known with 
fair certainty to have poisoned his rich uncle, his mother-in-law and 
his sister-in-law Helen Abercrombie. He admitted poisoning Helen, 
whose thick ankles offended him. For some reason he was not 
arraigned on the murder charge. He had been a regular contributor 
in 1822 and 1823 to the London Magazine (which published Charles 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia) under the pen-name of “ Janus Weathercock,” 
and had also exhibited watercolours at the Royal Academy. Although 
Charles Lamb called him “ the gay kind-hearted Wainwright” and 
said he was the mainstay of the London Magazine, he seems to have 
been like many legendary criminals—a poor sort of creature at close 
up. Whilst in Newgate awaiting passage to Tasmania, he was 
recognised by Charles Dickens, who was going round the jail with 
MacReady. He was said to be the original of “ Varney,” the hero 
or villain of Lord Lytton’s Lucretia, and was the subject of “ Pen, 
Pencil and Poison—an aesthetic study,” published by Oscar Wilde 
in the Fortnightly Review in 1889. 

Seventy years have now passed since the last convicts left, and 
quiet has descended on Port Arthur. The buildings crumble very 
slowly, but the woodwork of the landing-stage has rotted away, and 
the grass has obliterated the roadways and the traces of demolished 
structures. For long the place was forgotten, but of late the Tas- 
manian Government has become alive to its “tourist” attraction. 
So, on summer afternoons, the “ Pioneer” "bus discharges a straggle 
of sightseers, who gaze for a scheduled time and wonder at the 
methods of bygone days, or are rowed across the water to the island 
of the dead where in nameless graves lie sixteen hundred involuntary 
visitors of the past—forgotten relics of a system which seemed harsh 
and inhuman by the standards of a generation ago, but, compared 
with people’s treatment of each other today, seems almost benevolent ; 
and, in any case, laid the foundation of present-day Tasmania. 
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POLICEMAN’S LOT 


By A. V. DAVIS 


RISTIDE tossed his policeman’s cap on to the hat-rack, lowered 

himself into the barber’s armchair and extended a pair of 
muscular gaiters. “ Taille de cheveux. Taille de moustache,” he 
said nonchalantly. “ Shampooing, shave, alcohol, serviette chaude— 
everything! ” 

“ Everything ?” Jean-Félix picked up the scissors which he had 
dropped. “And the moustache also? It has taken all winter to 
reach its present length. Fully ten centimetres from tip to tip.” 

“I am not a free man,” said Aristide. “I have had my orders. It 
must go.” 

The barber was impressed. It was clearly an occasion, connected 
no doubt with the visit of foreign royalty. “ Friction ordinaire ?” he 
suggested, eyes gleaming. “Thirty-five francs?” “Friction 
supérieure,” ordered Aristide. “It is not I who will foot the bill.” 

Sergeant Louchet was detailed to attend the race meeting at 
Longchamp. Incognito, minus his moustache, wearing a navy-blue 
suit brought from headquarters in a suitcase, he would take up 
his position in front of the President’s pavilion. He could not leave 
it to walk under the chestnuts to the betting kiosks. He could not 
leave it to obtain refreshment at the buffet. A colleague would take 
care of both problems. His task was to protect the royal guests. 

The shop-door opened. In came Hercule Brochard, wrestler and 
widower, his muscles rippling under a yellow cotton Loup de Mer. 
“ How is it going with you ? ” asked Aristide through the lather. 

“I carry myself like Pont Neuf,” replied Hercule, caressing a 
luxuriant moustache, waxed at the ends. “ But this—bien dommage 
—it has to go.” 

“Go?” Aristide sat up. “ You, too, a chosen one ?” 

“ Today,” announced Hercule. “I say this without fear of repeti- 
tion. I go temporarily into the ranks of the gendarmerie.” 

“So?” Jean-Félix stood with razor poised. “I understood that 
the police had already mustered six hundred physical culture experts 
and that your application had been turned down.” 

“Fortune has favoured me. I received word only yesterday that 
I am to replace my brother. A ligament strained on the vaulting- 
horse. A trifle, but it has incapacitated him.” 

“His loss is your gain,” observed the barber, while Aristide 
laughed sardonically. A policeman does not lie on a bed of roses. 
Who knew it better than he? “ Myself,” he bragged. “In the 
morning—special duty in the Rue St. Honoré. In the afternoon— 
Longchamp. In the evening—Le Lapin Sur Le Toit.” 

“A full day,” commented Jean-Félix, regarding Aristide’s shorn 
upper lip critically. 

“Tonight I become wine-waiter. Clothes provided. Supper and 
drinks included. The drawing of corks will present no difficulty, 
but some of my fellow sergeants have had to spend three days 
learning how to clear away plates. First plate in the left hand. 
Fork placed curve upwards, the knife at right angles. The second 
plate balanced on the wrist and the food scraped sideways on to the 
bottom plate. Believe me, we have had several breakages.” 

The barber shook with laughter. “Imagine it. To pay good 
money and to receive inferior service from policemen dressed as 
waiters.” Aristide explained that the auxiliary attendance would be 
inflicted only on police inspectors and their wives dressed as diners. 
“Your turn, my brave one,” he said encouragingly, giving up his 
seat to Hercule. “4t is for France.” 

He admired his reflection in all the shop windows down Boul’ 
St. Germain. No longer was his chin blue with stubble. It was as 
smooth as—he had no difficulty in finding an appropriate simile. 
What a surprise for Ernestine! He let himself into the flat, tip-toed 
into the bedroom and buttoned himself into the racegoer’s suit. 
Madame Ernestine was pouring soup into a tureen, the petite clinging 
to her knees. The radio was bleating out a dentifrice programme 
from Luxemburg. A waiter’s shirt lay airing on a chair. “Comme 


vous voila beau!” exclaimed Madame, overcome ; then, rallying, she 
commented sarcastically on men who preened and prinked like 
children. 
wailing “ Papa! 
Madame dramatically. 


At this point, the petite set up a noise like a motor horn, 
Papa!” “ Unrecognised by his child,” declaimed 
“ And all for the cause of duty.” 
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Aristide set off in his lavender trilby, replete with good food and 


family affection. “ Wait,” called Madame over the iron banisters, 
“You are forgetting the binoculars of Uncle Simon.” The old 
woman at the corner shop who sold green lizards, goldfish and ants 
eggs failed to greet him. The ticket-puncher at the Odéon Métro 
station omitted her customary badinage. “ Formez vos bataillons,” 
he sang lustily as he emerged at the Place de Verdun. 

His heart lightened as he was whirled through the dappled Bois, 
past the Cascade, past the lower-priced section of the race-course 
to the entrance of the paddock. The sun was blazing hotly. Thou- 
sands of spectators, unable to afford the admission fee, stood waiting 
in the road to cheer the royal guests. Through the open gates 
Aristide could see the camera-men poised over the pink geraniums 
of the President’s tribune. He could see the jockeys and racehorses 
pushing among the crowds to be weighed in. At the pay kiosks 
there were at least six queues, each a hundred deep. Jostling to the 
head of the nearest, Aristide elbowed aside a matt in indigo pin 
stripes. “Moi,” he said apologetically but firmly. “ Priorité.” A 
roar went up. “Pas de priorité,” shouted an angry sportsman in 
fawn worsteds, reading Paris Turf. “A la queue.” “He is, perhaps, 
a member of the Society for the Encouragement of the Amelioration 
of French Bloodstock,” put in a conciliatory voice. “ Zut, alors!” 
The fawn gentleman snapped his fingers in Aristide’s face. “To the 
end of the queue! ” 

Aristide’s temper rose. He snatched a folder from his breast 
pocket and waved it aloft. “ Regardez donc. Priorité.” The indigo 
racegoer passed his top-hat into the safe keeping of a neighbour and 
sprang on to Aristide’s back. “ Egalité,” chorused the crowd. 
“ Arrest the scélérat.” The fawn man flung himself upon Aristide, 
en face, wrapping a foot round his right ankle and reaching for his 
tie. Aristide caught fire. It was his own tie. Pure silk. It had 
cost 350 francs. His fist was not slow in finding a target. 

The three men were hurling insults, angry eyes too close to focus, 
when a policeman seized Aristide by the scruff of his elegant jacket. 

“ Moi,” cried Aristide passionately. “ Priorité.” 

“He need not come here with his priority,” shrilled a woman 
under a bonnet trimmed with artificial corn. “We know his kind.” 
As he was led away he put his fingers inside his lips, lowered his 
dentures and pulled a face of horrific violence. The crowd recoiled, 
shocked into silence. Six more agents rushed up, one wearing a 
scarlet cord under his armpit and gold braid on his cap. Pale with 
fury, Aristide recognised the long, Norman features of his superior, 
Valjean. Desperately, he pushed his priority document under his 
captor’s nose. “ Regardez ma photo,” he begged. 

The policeman regarded. He saw Aristide a few years younger, 
in uniform, plus his moustache. Tears of anguish sprang to his 
eyes. “ My dear old friend,” he said brokenly. “In those garments 
I failed to identify you.” Aristide’s jaw dropped. “Hercule ? 
Clean shaven, in police breeches, you too are another man.” “ Some- 
one causes trouble ?” asked Valjean coldly, fixing them with a 
baleful blue eye. “What protection can we offer their Altesses if 
we employ imbeciles in the force ? Make out a déposition.” 

The question then arose as to who should write the report— 
Hercule, who, though in uniform, was a mere Judo expert, or Aristide, 
who, though technically the offender, was after all a policeman. “ Sit 
in the police car and make two reports,” said Valjean impatiently. 
“T have work to do. If I am not vigilant the crowds will march 
on the lawns.” And that was how Aristide lost his chance of pro- 
motion and Hercule jeopardised a friendship of twenty years’ stand- 
ing. At the crucial moment they were sharing a leaking fountain- 
pen, writing down the names, christian names, dates and places of 
birth, of their four parents and eight grandparents. “ Moi, Hercule 
Brochard, gendarme temporaire, revétu de mon uniforme, et dans 
Vexercice de mes fonctions. ...” “ Mot, Aristide Louchet, Sergent, 
en civil... .’ A cheer went up, hoarse but enthusiastic. 

“Name of a pipe!” moaned Aristide in anguish. “They are 
arrived.” “Courage,” said Hercule, embracing him affectionately. 
“Tonight when you serve the wine you wil] make up for today’s 
deficiencies. Be tranquil. I should at this instant form a link in a 
living chain with my fellow wrestlers from the Porte Clignancourt 
Club, but do I disturb myself?” “You,” said Aristide bitterly, 
“are not a member of the constabulary ” 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN I was a lad I was taught, and I believed, that the 
English (we made much use in those days of that now 
discreditéd word) were morally and physically superior to all other 
peoples. Foreigners, we were told, might be more intellectual, they 
might surpass us in the arts and in some even of the sciences, but 
to us alone had been accorded that special mixture of strength and 
gentleness which is the secret of Empire. Hae tibi erunt artes— 
these were the only arts which, we were assured, really counted in 
theend. I do no: assert that this was an Edwardian fallacy. I still 
believe that the British people, having since 1688 enjoyed the luxury 
of free institutions—having, as no other people, been able to combine 
tradition with change—have acquired a higher degree of patience 
than exists in the democracies abroad. I still believe that, in spite 
of our party conflicts and social dissensions, we remain one of the 
most united nations in the world. And I can still boast that there 
exists in this country an exceptional degree of tolerance, good 
humour and honest dealing. I should go further. I should say 
that what foreigners call our hypocrisy is. in fact a laudable and 
constant effort to relate our actions to ethical standards, and that 
even if our endeavours to salve our own consciences are often 
pitiably plausible, they do at least suggest that such consciences exist. 
What strikes me as strange, when I look back, is that we should 
also have been convinced that our moral qualities were accompanied 
by exceptional practical and physical prowess. We assumed, for 
instance, that we led the world in sport. It is true that the British 
are more given to taking exercise than are other people; but we 
are not better, or as good, at games. We took it for granted, when 
I was young, that English horses ran quicker than French horses, 
that English batsmen batted better than Dominion batsmen, that 
English shirts and suits were neater and more tasteful than American 
shirts and suits, and in fact that the only things in which foreigners 
excelled us were the things for which we did not care. 
* * * * 


The last forty years have taught us to revise some of these esti- 
mates. Even in this matter of men’s clothes, in which we were 
certainly supreme in 1912, the tide has turned against us. It was 
true half a century ago that men in England, Scotland and Ireland 
were better dressed than men in France, Germany or Holland. It 
was not easy in those days to find even a neck-tie abroad ; today 
in any side-street at Rouen or Malmo one can find ties as elegant 
as anything that Bond Street can produce. I am assured that we 
are still supreme in the production of certain types of machinery, 
certain precision instruments, certain grades of piece-goods and 
cloth. Our leather goods even today are tougher and neater than 
the leather goods produced in other countries. Our book production 
remains unsurpassed. How far superior are the ordinary books 
published in England today either to the thick wads they turn out 
in the United States or to those fragile fascicles which they produce 
in France! Yet I am forced to admit when I look back across 
the stretch of years that the number of things which we made or 
did better than other people has seriously diminished. It is this 
consideration which renders it so important that in our present 
reckless mood of target-hunting we do not forget that it was quality 
as well as quatitity which in the nineteenth century laid the founda- 
tions of our riches and our repute. It is this also which should 
induce us, as a nation, to cling firmly to those things in which we 
are still unquestionably supreme. There are many things in England 
which are better than anywhere else. Among them are our English 
gardens. 

- . . * 

Foreigners will sometimes say that the excellence of the English 
garden, and of some Scottish gardens also, is to be attributed, not 
to any superior taste or knowledge on our part, but to the favour- 
able conditions of our soil and climate. There is some truth in 
that contention. We all know the story of the don at Oxford (or 
it may have been Cambridge) who when asked by a visiting American 
to disclose the secret of our English lawns replied, “ But there is 
One merely mows and rolls and waters, and if one 


no secret. 


continues to do that for three hundred years one achieves a satis- 
factory result.” That story flatters our vanity in that it suggests 
an advantage which no dollars can buy ; but it was not a true remark. 
The Nizam of Hyderabad, for all I know, may have devoted 
many years, much money and an enormous staff of gardeners to 
achieving an anaemic patch of lawn ; in England, if you prepare the 
soil properly, you can have within three years a lawn as perfect as 
any which the courts and quadrangles of our universities can boast. 
I do not deny therefore that the beauty of our gardens is largely 
due to the temperance and variety of our much abused climate. 
But the fact remains that the British people know more about 
flowers, care more about flowers, and have a better taste in flowers 
than any race on earth. Gardening assuredly is one of the things 
which we do far better than anyone else; it would be a disaster 
were this charming capacity allowed to decline. I am not suggesting 
that the public interest in gardens is diminishing ; far from it ; one 
has only to attend a flower-show or to estimate the number of 
visitors who flock to public or private gardens to realise that more 
and more people are every year becoming addicts to the gardening 
hobby. All I am suggesting is that, with the increase in wages and 
decrease in incomes, many of the more important gardens in 
England may run to seed; and if that happens the country as a 
whole will lose a national possession of special value and our high 
level of horticultural taste may decline, 
* * * . 

For these reasons we should all welcome and support the project 
announced last Monday in a letter addressed to The Times news- 
paper above the signature of some of our leading horticulturalists. 
The National Trust, whose function it is to preserve houses of 
historical or architectural interest and to maintain certain areas of 
scenic importance, have for long been worried by this problem of 
our English gardens. The Trust themselves cannot command the 
necessary powers or finances, and do not claim to possess the 
required expert knowledge, either to acquire gardens which are 
likely to fall into decay or to maintain as efficiently as they would 
wish the gardens attached to the great houses which they own. 
It has been a cause of distress to them to be unable to accept 
a garden, such as that of Hidcote Manor, now so generously offered 
to them by Major Lawrence Johnston; they would desire that 
the gardens attached to some of their own properties, such as 
Blickling and Montacute, should be planted and preserved in a 
manner worthy of the great houses which they adorn. They have 
decided therefore, in consultation with Lord Aberconway, the 
President of the Royal Horticultural Society, to create a joint 
“Gardens Committee” representative of the National Trust and 
the R.H.S. This committee is now appealing for public subscrip- 
tions in the hope of acquiring a fund sufficient to take over certain 
carefully selected gardens and to turn the gardens already attached 
to National Trust properties into models and examples of what 
English gardening can be. All these gardens will be open to the 
public, who will thus have the chance of relating their own experi- 
ments to the highest standards of contemporary knowledge and 
taste. If the scheme is successful—if, that is, a sufficient number 
of people send subscriptions to the “ Garden Fund” at the National 
Trust in 42 Queen Anne’s Gate—then we shall have preserved for 
future generations a level of taste and beauty which may otherwise 


decline and disappear. 
* * . * 


I should hate to feel that there will be nothing left in England 
which is not better than can be found anywhere else. Gardeners 
well know that it is of little use scanning catalogues or even visiting 
flower-shows ; one needs to see new varieties of flowers actually 
growing in garden soil. Under the Gardens Committee magnificent 
old gardens, such as those at Bramham, lovely modern gardens, such 
as those at Hidcote, will be preserved. Visitors to Blickling or 
Montacute will not only enjoy the stately rooms and galleries, but 
the gardens as well. Surely so imaginative a national project should 


receive wide national support. 











THE CINEMA 
“ Fort Apache.” (New Gallery and Tivoli.——*“ Cheyenne.” (Warner.) 


THIs week it is heigho for the open road, and you can take your 
choice of the dusty wastes of Arizona or the rocky mountains of 
Wyoming, of the desperado seeking gold or the soldier seeking 
honour, of the mail-coach thundering through the canyon or the 
redskin silhouetted against the sky. This is the week when mothers 
of children heave great joyful sighs, when right is right and wrong 
is wrong and neither sex nor psychology rears its hideous head. This 
is the week of blood and thunder when nearly everybody gets shot 
good and dead but nobody gets even the tiniest kick in the stomach. 
Hurrah for this week ! 


Fort Apache is a robust manly picture about soldiers and Red 
Indians. It is an ideal film for children of every age who happen to 
have a penchant for frontier fighting, for the military column gallop- 
ing forth into the desert with standards flying, for the wild hawk- 
nosed scalpers who make such blood-curdling noises and are such 
appallingly bad shots, for the polite romance between colonel’s 
daughter and subaltern, the formal dance in gingham gowns inter- 
rupted by a dusty messenger of woe, the villainous trader in illicit 
Winchesters, and for the blunder paid for unquestioningly with 
brave lives. 


It is extraordinarily difficult to distinguish Fort Apache from its 
predecessors, but that does not make it any the less exciting, and if 
the route it follows lies along well-worn paths at least the paths 
are untwisted by neuroses. The soldiers are simple honest types, 
and although the colonel, Mr. Henry Fonda, is bitter because he 
has been demoted from the rank of general, he sounds bitter and 
looks bitter and says he’s bitter. No complications anywhere. Mr. 
Fonda is extremely good as this ambitious martinet, and so is Mr. 
John Wayne as the dashing young captain, while Mr. Victor 
McLaglen provides some wisps of nice soldierly humour, both equine 
and alcoholic. It would be gratifying to give Miss Shirley Temple 
the tribute she deserves, but personally speaking I find it hard to 
dissociate her from her early triumphs. I cannot but view her 
amorous inclinations, gentle and ladylike though they be, with dis- 
favour. True, she has grown up, but this is really a tremendous 
pity. Mr. John Ford can be complimented on a fine production 
although he does not surprise us once and keeps rigidly to traditional 
lines. 

* + 7 * 


Cheyenne is a small town in Wyoming, and the date is 1867, 
although I dare say 1868 would have done just as nicely. The plot 
centres round the efforts of a gentleman gambler, Mr. Dennis 
Morgan, to capture a notorious bandit called “ The Poet,” who per- 
sistently robs the local mail-coach, leaving a few lines of doggerel 
behind him at the scenes of the crimes. It is evident that the people 
of Cheyenne are men of action rather than of thought, for every five 
minutes or so they send out a coach laden with greenbacks, and 
although this never by any chance reaches its destination nobody 
suggests that it might in future be escorted by a posse of armed 
men, of which the town has a disproportionate number. They just 
send it out by itself, full of money and brunettes, and as sure as the 
day dawns it is pursued, stopped and robbed. Neither Miss Jane 
Wyman, Miss Janis Paige nor the numerous drivers who take their 
slugged predecessors’ place on the box seem in the least apprehen- 
sive about these journeys, and it is nice to know that in Cheyenne, 
as in Fort Apache, there was no opening for neurologists. ‘The 
shooting, the looting, the gambling, the drinking are all up to 
standard pattern, and the acting is neither better nor worse thar) 2 
should be. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Ar Covent Garden on June 25th Massine’s latest addition to the 
symphonic ballet, of which he was the originator, was given with 
scenery and costumes by Christian Bérard. After the more obvious 
choices of Berlioz and Tchaikovsky and the more doubtful Brahms 
and Beethoven, he has now attempted an altogether more difficult 
problem in Haydn. The “Clock” symphony is only connected 
with clocks by the tic-toc figure which dominates the slow move- 
ment, and considerable imagination was necessary to provide suitable 
incidents for three other musical movements—one before and two 
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after the appearance of the clock itself. I could not help feeling 
that I preferred the La Fontaine-Capek tradition of treating the 
insect world as an allegorical type of humanity to the arbitrary 
treatment of it by Massine, who seems to have been guided lar, 

by the possibilities of stylising insects’ appearances rather than by 
an interest in their various characters. Why, after all, have insects 
at all? And, if so, why make a lizard come out of an apple which 
is the proper home (except in the very best orchards) of several 
pests but not of lizards ? 

Both the story and a good deal of the dancing seemed to me over- 
complicated, a series of incidents elaborated for no other reason 
than that the classical symphony develops in its own good musical 
time, without many dramatic landmarks. The clock itself, a hand- 
some piece of chinoiserie, provided a play within the play, but surely 
its inhabitants should have been treated as stylised mechanisms, 
strongly contrasted with the sentient figures of the insect world ? 
Moira Shearer as the Princess rivalled Gilbert’s House of Lords 
by doing nothing in particular and doing it very well, and the main 


. rdle of the ballet was that of the clockmaker, danced efficiently by 


Alexander Grant. Perhaps pathos would have been out of place 
in Massine’s fantasy, but to have allowed the single human being an 
altogether warmer and more emotional character and to have con- 
trasted that with the clockwork figures and the insects would have 
given more point to a rather limping story and avoided a certain 
superficiality which characterised the whole production. 


* * * + 


Sergiu Celibidache conducted the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
at the Albert Hall on June 24th in a conventional programme. He 
is an irritating conductor to watch, but that is beside the point when 
the results are good. In Beethoven’s eighth symphony they were 
excellent ; the music was allowed to speak for itself and there was 
no hint of over-emphasis. The Tristan Prelude and Liebestod and 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and fuliet were more questionable. Beauty 
of tone and a real cantabile quality are obviously of the greatest 
importance to this conductor; in fact there were several passages 
in the Tristan Prelude where his voice could be clearly heard urging 
the strings, by example rather than by precept, to sing more sweetly. 
What marred both the Wagner and the Tchaikovsky was a tendency 
so to concentrate on the beauty of tone and the moulding of each 
particular phrase that the flow of the whole piece (or section) suffered. 
A succession of beautifully phrased and exquisitely worded sentences 
does not make, by itself, a good paragraph or chapter; and 
Celibidache’s tendency to excessively slow tempi (already noticeable 
in the third movement of the Beethoven symphony) combined with 
this piecemeal treatment of the music to increase the tension and 
destroy the lyrical impulse of the Tristan Prelude. 


Martin COOPER. 


LOFTIE’S HISTORY OF LONDON 


HeE showed me Tyburn, Westbourne, Fleet—their course 
On maps as accurate as any brook 
You know in Kent—gave me the feel of fields 
Before the houses came, and with the force 
Of knowledge lit my sudden-seeing look, 
So that to green again this whole world yields. 
RuFus BuxTon. 
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LETTERS TO 


GROUNDNUT ACHIEVEMENT 


§m,—Mr. Jellinek’s attempt to laugh off his reference to “ 1950” as “an 
obvious typing error” just won’t do, for it was on this that he based his 
argument about the alleged promise of the Government to achieve the 
full programme of 3} million acres “ in three years.” If he meant to type 
#1952,” then his argument just doesn’t make sense. He now, moreover, 
seeks to build up another elaborate argument on the finances of the 
scheme based on his insistence, despite my previous correction, that the 
{8 million was additional to the original £25 million estimate. I can 
only reply by repeating that he is quite wrong, and the position was surely 
made clear in the Minister’s answer on June 23rd when he informed the 
House that the total advances to the Overseas Food Corporation up to 
June 11th, 1948, amounted to £12 million, and this figure included not 
only the groundnut scheme in East Africa but also Queensland develop- 
ment. Even the earlier report which Mr. Jellinek read in The Times 
surely made it sufficiently clear that the £8 million was not additional to 
the £25 million, but was the total amount the Minister was expecting to 
expend up to the end of the financial year. 

I have, of course, confirmed this with both the Ministry of Food and 
the Overseas Food Corporation, and Mr. Jellinek could have spared himself 
and myself some trouble if he had done the same. Isn’t it about time 
he gave up?—Yours sincerely, JoHN Hynp. 

House of Commons. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep1Tor, The Spectator.] 


STEEL CONSUMPTION 


Sm,—In his article on Professor Cole’s pamphlet Why Nationalise Steel ? 
which appears in your issue of June 25th, Mr. Taplin points out that 
Professor Cole has arrived at a figure of 20 million tons of steel for post- 
war home requirements by merely projecting the rate of increase between 
1927 and 1937. He says it is all very simple and it is the sort of thing 
which gives statistics a bad name. Mr. Taplin might have been even 
more severe in his criticism since the figures used are incorrect. Professor 
Cole states that in 1927 home consumption of steel was about 6} million 
tons and had risen by 77 per cent. to 114 million tons in 1937. It is this 
rate of increase which he projects forward. But the actual consumption 
in 1927 was 94-million tons, so that if Professor Cole had made his 
calculation on accurate figures he would have got an increase between the 
two dates of 22 per cent., and not 77 per cent., and would have arrived 
at a figure for the post-war period far below the 20 million tons 
calculated on the basis of erroneous figures. Mr. Taplin dislikes the 
crudity of the calculation. He might have reinforced his comment by 
also disliking its inaccuracy.—Yours faithfully, R. M. SHONE. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


SLOW POST 


Sir,—Sir Stanley Unwin’s plea is timely. We pay more and get less for 
our money. Business expedition suffers from the slowness of the G.P.O.’s 
restoration of pre-war facilities. Special messengers and express deliveries 
cannot be obtained with any degree of certainty. Although a letter posted 
in North Suffolk at 8 p.m. on Sunday evening is delivered by the first 
post on Monday morning in London, London and its suburbs have to 
put up with last collections as early as 6.30 or even earlier. As for 
Sunday, posting has to be before 4 p.m. in many places in the London 
area. Those who live in flats without domestic help cannot possibly 
receive parcels if they have to work in the City and thus be absent at 
the one time of the day (usually 11 a.m.) when the parcels are delivered. 
The other day a parcel bearing a 6d. stamp cost me 5d. in bus fares and 
a 3d. “ fine” to collect for that reason. 

The courtesy of the officials and in particular of the postmen is not in 
question. It is pleasant to note the resourcefulness and good temper of 
the men who bring our mails and wrestle with the idiosyncrasies of house 
and flat numbering.—Yours faithfully, EDWIN HAWARD. 

Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W.1. 


Sir—Sir Stanley Unwin writes, I think, of conditions in Hampstead. 
In St. John’s Wood, much of it little over a mile from Oxford Circus, the 
service is even worse. In this road many residents do not get their letters 
until 8.45 a.m., which makes attention to them by return quite impossible. 

Everywhere one goes one sees un-uniformed and slack youths deliver- 
ing letters with continued carelessness and disinterest. They are even 
allowed, now, to take their bicycles with them, which wastes at least an 
hour per delivery. The old keenness and pride of service has completely 
gone. Why cannot we have a delivery at 7 a.m. and cut out the ridiculous 
waste of the noon delivery for second-class mattet ? Like the banks, the 
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Post Office is certainly doing all it can to impede economic recovery.— 
Yours truly, FRANK WARD. 
35 Springfield Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 


O.M.S, IN MINES 


S1r,—The Director of Public Relations of the National Coal Board must 
not assume that your readers are quite as green as appears from his letter 
te you which appeared in The Spectator of June 18th, 1948. From the 
figures he has given it is quite clear that the figure for coalface output 
has been deliberately chosen, not for the reason given but because it 
presents a more flattering picture. Clearly from the information he has 
supplied the place where there is really room for improvement, in so far 
as cost is concerned at least, is in the total numbers employed, and the 
reason given for the unfavourable comparison between today’s and the 
1938 figure is not acceptable, particularly if account is taken of the 
increase in mechanisation since 1938, which has recently been referred 
to by Sir Charles Reid. 

Perhaps through you, Sir, I might ask the Director of Public Relations 
of the National Coal Board to let us have the 1938 and 1948 figures 
of the annual average output of saleable coal a head for all mine workers. 
I suggest that this figure is one that will best give a true comparison of 
the 1938 and 1948 efficiency of coalmining in this country.—Yours 
faithfully, ; B. ENGERT. 

Poplar, E.14. 


EASTER AT SCHOOL 


S1r,—I see that Janus says that for the proposal to fix Easter in April 
there is “everything to be said and nothing to be said against.” Yet I 
doubt if he will find much support for his attitude from those who have 
to do with boys and girls at boarding schools. The value to them of 
the experience of taking part in the kind of worship, or of music, which 
is customary in all schools during Holy Week and Eastertide, leads 
some even to advocate the fixing of Easter so as to come always within 
the school term. To deprive so many of our children altogether of the 
experience of taking part in these things would certainly strike many 
of us as regrettable. If Easter should be fixed at a date which falls 
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within the school holidays, the great majority of children would never 
know anything but the secular Easter holiday—Yours faithfully, 
Ardingly College, Sussex. G. SNow. 


BLOOD DONORS 


Sir,—I have just read A. Piney’s letter in The Spectator of June 18th 
and should like to endorse heartily his comments on our blood transfusion 
service ; they order the matter better in France. A while ago I was called, 
along with others, to give a transfusion ; it happened to be my sixth, but 
was the second in less than three months. As we awaited our turn we 
grumbled as wo:nen will: Why had we been called again so soon? Why 
did the women donors always outnumber the men ? Couldn't “ they” 
do something to increase the numbers ? If people got paid for coming, 
they would come! The last remark was not meant seriously, but we all 
agreed that some incentive, such as a little extra food, might help. As 
long as the present arrangements continue with the nurse’s “ thank you ” 
and tea and biscuits as the bright spots in this routine, it is my opinion 
that the shortage of donors will continue. A pity, because it doesn’t 
hurt.—Yours, &c., M. WriGHrt. 
Public Library, Park Avenue, Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 


MUSIC IN WALES 


Sir,—A_ thousand apologies if my typewriter end not your linotype 

machine was responsible for an error in my article, Music in Wales. 

Whichever the perpetrator, in justice to the people of Llangollen it should 

be recorded that the sum they raised for the Italian conductor who sold 

his piano to help to meet his choir’s travelling expenses was not £30 but 

£130.—Yours, &c., N. M. RoBerTs. 
Draycote House, Manchester 13. 


GRADUANDS 


Sir,—Janus is right in his correction of P. S. Pavely, who questions the 

use of the word “ graduand.” But, in Scotland, the term is used not 

only of those about to receive honorary degrees, but is applied to those 

about to graduate in any degree, between the time of passing their final 

examination and actual graduation.—Yours faithfully, W. M. CLow. 
48 Darnley Road, Glasgow, S. 1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A GREAT success is being reaped by the Council for the Encouragement 
of Field Studies. Students of all sorts, and all sorts of ages, delight to 
attend the four centres that are now in being, and they are enabled to 
concern themselves with any or all departments of open-air science: the 
weather and the rocks as well as birds, beasts, insects and flowers. The 
hostels have been well chosen and are well directed. The scheme will 
extend and will be wholly self-supporting if its nature is widely enough 
understood. The latest of the four centres, at Dale Fort on Milford 
Harbour, which as yet has been perhaps least widely bruited, should 
achieve an international reputation at least among ornithologists. It 
includes the island of Skokholm (not, alas, also the larger island of 
Skomer), which was made famous by Mr. Lockley, and is familiar to 
readers of The Spectator whose generosity built the famous ringing cage. 
From Skokholm is being repeated the experiment in the migration of 
shear-water. The sitting birds are carried off to distant places and 
released, while expectant watchers wait for their return home. A par- 
ticular point that needs elucidation is whether they return with the same 
ease and punctuality from the far north as they returned from the yet 
farther east. The nesting habit and habitat of the shear-water make 
identification of individual birds particularly easy. 


JULY 2, 


Garden Deserters 


A very local migration has been conspicuous round my house. It is 
repeated each year. When spring comes the linnets, which have flocked 
elsewhere, come to the garden in pairs, the cocks with very red breasts, 
They build in the hedges, the shining honeysuckle, or yew, or Thuja, 
presently giving the young particular instructions, rather clumsily 
carried out, how to keep the nest sanitary. Then they frequent 
daily a flourishing crop of weeds on a deserted court. Tomorrow they 
will be off and probably not be seen in the garden till next spring. The 
congregational habit returns with such emphasis that they will on occasion 
join up with various finches. A certain number of our garden birds, 
unlike thrush and blackbird and wagtail, like to remove the family from 
the immediate neighbourhood of the nest—for what reason I do not 
know. Goldfinches, in my experience, usually make such migrations. 


The Bleeding Yew 


I saw recently an odd botanical event about which some superstition 
hangs. On either side of the approach to the old, old church at Nevern 
in Pembrokeshire are a number of yews which have had to be lopped 
at various dates. One of the maltreated boughs has bled ever since. 
At one date the liquid is the colour of champagne, at another of claret. 
A resident near the church has watched the phenomenon for 30 years, 
and the occurrence was old when he came to live there. When I saw 
it, the appearance was of a pool of blood under the lopped end of the 
bough. Trees as a rule are so clever at healing their own wounds that 
the continuance—on a still healthy tree—is hard to account for. Not 
only botanists find the place unique. The church has a stone (with 
an inscription in the Irish language) dating from the sixth century, and 
in the churchyard stands one of the best of the rare Saxon crosses. All 
this is set in one of the most scenic districts within this island. 


Poplar Relations 

A deal of evidence has reached me in answer to a query on the identity 
of the Lombardy and black poplar. The conclusion seems to be that 
the two are identical in almost all botanical respects except the density 
of the wood and perhaps the habit of the roots. Historically, evidence 
conflicts, though some claim that the Lombardy is Alsatian. Incidentally, 
the ex-Director of Kew who maintained their identity made a collection 
at Kew of fastigiate trees of many species. I was with him when he 
discovered, in Herefordshire, a fastigiate larch, now at Kew. 


In the Garden 

Lately, as often before, accounts have been published of the wholesale 
destruction of lettuces that had become unsaleable. The consumption 
of this excellent plant would, I hold, be much increased, to the general 
benefit, if it were more widely used as a cooked vegetable. It is delicious 
and wholesome, much superior in my judgement to any of the spinaches, 
and it can be used when rather too antique for a good salad. Straw- 
berries are a good crop, but I hear from the north-west that they are 
being devoured by a brown-black beetle rather smaller and less iridescent 
than the click-beetle, which also abounds. The plague has not been 
identified. Can any entomologist help ? W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 





The German Resistance 


Revolt Against Hitler. By Fabian von Schlabrendorff. Prepared and 
edited by Gero von S. Gaevernitz. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s. 6d.) 
The Morning After. By Hans Schlange-Schoeuingen. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


THOUGH it is early yet to assess in any final way the plot against 
Hitler which culminated in the explosion of July 2oth, 1944, the 
tendency (it is clear) is for each succeeding piece of evidence to raise 
the level of importance at which the plot must be estimated. When 
the revolt happened it was not possible for the average observer— 
even the well-informed observer—abroad to do more than guess at 
its scale and seriousness ; plots, of necessity, are conducted in the 
shadow. The Bishop of Chichester, in an article in the Contemporary 
Review in October, 1945, revealed that he had been approached on 
behalf of the conspirators by Pastor Bonhoeffer in Sweden in May 
or June, 1942. Dr. Bell’s purpose in writing then was to show that 
the plot was prepared in the winter of 1941-42 or even earlier ; it 
was not the work of men who realised when they began it that 
Germany was losing the war. The Hassell diaries and the narrative 
of Herr Gisevius took the story back further. Herr Schlabrendorff, 
like Hassell and Gisevius, was closely involved in the plot over many 
years, and his personal account is a piece of evidence that cannot be 
ignored. It is a modest and simple account, lucid, factual and 
excitingly readable, and it has the special virtue that Schlabrendoff 
writes only of what he personally knew, together with what is 
essential to the understanding of the story. 

That there were men of some weight in Germany who, from the 
beginning of the Nazi movement to its end, never abandoned hope of 
its overthrow is already a commonplace. More important, Schlabren- 
dorff describes how even before the war there had been formed the 
military circle round Beck and the civilian circle round Goerdeler 
and Hassell, and how the two had established regular contact under 
cover of the Wednesday Society. They had already sought com- 
munication with foreign countries, and both Goerdeler and 
Schlabrendorff had visited England to explain what was going on. 
Neither the persons at the centre of the resistance group, nor the 
principles which they pursued, changed substantially from then 
until their failure and death. For most of them were killed between 
July, 1944, and April, 1945, leaving post-war Germany without 
leaders. The narrative is full of the names of men who are now 
dead. Some, Pastor Bonhoeffer and Hans von Donahnyi among 
them, were killed in the last few weeks of the war ; Schlabrendorff, 
who saw the last days of these two men and-of many of their 
comrades, survived largely by chance. He was an eye-witness of the 
proceedings in the Gestapo prison in the Prinz Albrechtstrasse in 
the autumn and winter of 1944. He was able at that time to talk 
to many of the prisoners and commit to memory what they had to 
tell; thus he records information about the conspiracy that would 
otherwise have been lost. 

On its factual merits, therefore, this narrative is of great value. 
The general reader will naturally require authentication for books 
of this kind; it is furnished by the contributions of Mr. Schulze- 
Gaevernitz, Dr. G. P. Gooch and Mr. Ian Colvin to Revolt Against 
Hitler. Many parts of the narrative can be tested against other 
accounts ; it survives such tests well enough to place the accuracy 
and consistency of the whole beyond reasonable doubt. The 
book, and Schlabrendorff’s accounts of the characters and conduct 
of Beck and Goerdeler in particular, cannot fail to raise further the 
estimation in which the characters of the conspirators will be held 
when their part in German history can be looked at in perspective. 

Dr. Schlange-Schoeningen wrote the greater part of The Morning 
After in the first winter of the war, primarily as his own testimony 
to the existence of Germans who accepted neither the war nor 
Hitler. To it he has added a diary written at intervals through the 
war; he was living during those years on his estate in Pomerania, 
and was not in the swim, so that the diary has not much to say that 
is new. How far he was out of the swim Dr. Schlange-Schoeningen 
shows by-his diary note on the revolt of July 2oth: 

“And had the new dispensation to begin with a murder ? 
Hitler’s arrest and his proper trial would have been preferable. 


I do not believe that the hand-grenade is the most suitable weapon 

for Germany’s salvation. . . . 
This was an issue that the co: 
faced and settled for themselve: 


T am opposed to murder in any form.” 


~irators (as the records show) had 
yme years before, largely on the 
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ground that no revolution that did not start with the death of Hitler 
would have any chance of success. From time to time the theme 
(that it would be morally wrong to assassinate Hitler) recurred on 
the fringe of the groups, but as little more than a pretext for hesi- 
tation, among other pretexts, when from time to time, in one man’s 
heart or another’s, resolution flagged. Frustration, extended too long, 
tends to grow into a principle of conduct, and too many of the 
thoughts of Dr. Schlange-Schoeningen in his years of political 
retirement illustrate how this happens. An account from him of the 
affairs of post-war Germany (of which, as Bizonal Director of Food 
and Agriculture, he knows a great deal) would have been of more 
value. As it is, the most useful part of The Morning After is his 
interesting defence of the Bruening Government. Dr. Schlange- 
Schoeningen, as Commissioner for Eastern Relief, saw at cinse 
quarters Hindenburg’s betrayal of Bruening, which proved to be the 
betrayal of the Weimar Republic. JOHN MIDGLEY. 


Albert Einstein 
Einstein, His Life and Times. By Philipp Frank. (Jonathan Cape. 16s.) 


THE lives of outstanding scientists are rarely of public interest, but 
Einstein provides a notable exception to this rule. For this the 
fact that he was born a German Jew in 1879 has some responsibility. 
As a mathematical physicist he runs almost too true to type; 
retiring, other-worldly, active only in intellect and wanting nothing 
so much as to be left alone to contemplate and formulate the har- 
monies of the world, he has all the ingredients of which the appro- 
priate legends are made. Yet, by force of circumstances, he has 
been for the last thirty years the centre of a storm of political 
agitation which has driven him from land to land and would un- 
doubtedly have produced in a less detached mind a complete 
incapacity for further research. 

His early career was the typical struggle of an obscure genius for 
an opportunity to devote his life to its natural end. At the second 
attempt he gained admission to the Swiss Federal Polytechnic School 
at Zurich, where, it is interesting to note, the lectures of Minkowski 
(who was later to express Einstein’s special theory of relativity in 
a form which made the general theory possible) deprived him 
of interest in pure mathematics. Failing to obtain academic work, 
he entered the Patent Office at Berne, and it was from there that 
he launched upon the world his special relativity theory in 1905 
and other remarkable contributions to theoretical physics. It was 
now impossible any longer to exclude him from university work, 
and he became a professor successively at Zurich, Prague, Zurich 
again and Berlin. 

It was during the First World War that the general theory of 
relativity was published, and immediately after its close that British 
astronomers obtained confirmatory evidence and thereby created a 
world sensation. Einstein thereupon became involuntarily involved 
in the intricate political movements associated with the recovery 
of Germany, pacifism and the growth of Zionism, and while he 
seems never to have taken the initiative in these matters, he never, 
on the other hand, refused the support of his now famous name for 
any movement in which he believed. The natural result was that 
he antagonised more than he satisfied, and with the rise of Hitler 
to power Europe became unsafe for him. The Institute of Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton offered him sanctuary, and there, in his 
seventieth year, he still works. 

Professor Frank tells an interesting story and paints a convincing 
picture of a man easier to portray than to interpret. He shows 
us a mind in which there is an unresolved contradiction between 
a longing for human companionship and an instinctive retreat into 
regions where no companionship is possible. Some account of 
Einstein’s scientific work was, of course, inevitable, and Professor 
Frank falls short of intelligibility by no more than his necessary 
limitations make inevitable. Those who knew it all before will have 
nothing to complain of. A more serious criticism is the departure 
from chronological order without sufficient indication. Only the very 
careful reader, for example, will detect that while Einstein was stay- 
ing in Belgium in 1933 he already knew that a refuge awaited him 
in America ; and the statement at the beginning of Chapter VIII, 
that “the vicious attacks on Einstein resulted in rousing interest in 
his theories among all classes of people in every country,” appears 
to be supported by the succeeding account of his travels until, looking 
to other sources for dates which are omitted here, we find that the 
travels preceded the political agitation described in Chapter VII. 
The fact is that, incredible though it may seem, Einstein rose to 
popular fame through a most abstruse physical theory, and his 
political significance is a consequence and not a cause of this. 
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On the whole, however, the book can be warmly recommended. 
Professor Frank succeeded Einstein at the University of Prague 
in 1912 and has been in frequent contact with him since. He is 
therefore well situated for his task, and those whose acquaintance 
with Einstein has been slighter will feel that he has created a true 
image of his subject. HERBERT DINGLE. 


History in Order 


The Mediaeval Foundations of England. By G. O. Sayles. (Methuen. 
18s.) 


PROFESSOR SAYLES is a tireless student of the law and institutions of 
mediaeval England, especially in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. He is best known by three massive volumes, published 
by the Selden Society, of select cases in the Court of King’s Bench 
in Edward I’s time, with elaborate introductions, and by the long 
series of papers and texts prepared in co-operation with his friend 
Mr. H. G. Richardson. In this book he appears as the competent 
and scholarly teacher, concerned “to bridge the gap between the 
monograph and the textbook,” to incorporate in lucid discussion 
the results of recent scholarship on a thousand years of historical 
development, to “collect and fashion” in imitation of the bee. He 
tells us that he wrote the contents of the book in bits and pieces 
“in the night-watches of war,” presumably as a relief from the heavy 
responsibilities which he undertook during the war in the University 
of Glasgow. Now, after the war, as a professor in Belfast, he has 
revised and arranged the pieces for publication. 

The book will, I think, be most welcome to the general intelligent 
reader who has a working knowledge of English history before the 
fourteenth century. It is clearly arranged and clearly written. As 
a guide to teachers and students it will not, I fear, be so helpful as 
it might have been. Or, on the other hand, it may be too helpful, 
creating a sense of safety and finality instead of the interest in 
discussion and the ways in which discussion is proceeding. Every 
good teacher tries to do what Professor Sayles set himself to do 
in this book; he takes the conventional story, assumes that his 
pupils are acquainted with the main facts, and discusses with them, 
in lectures, tutorial instruction and criticism of their essays, the 
problems raised in the incessant process of contemporary scholar- 
ship. If he is wise, he is careful not to suggest that the last 
word has been said, though of course he will emphasise the signifi- 
cance of definite corrections of facts. I cannot but feel that, in 
his desire to.write a lucid and spirited account in narrative form 
and to present his conclusions as a statement of established truth, 
Professor Sayles has given too much to the lazy and unwary and too 
little to the critical reader. His book may well puzzle the latter 
while it will be a godsend to the former. 

It is intended, he says, to be a history of ideas in action ; but whose 
ideas ? It is a collection of facts and views, fashioned rather like 
the cells in a beehive, as though the study of history proceeded 
in an orderly way, step by step. Much of it is admirable; it 
abounds in food for reflection, notably in the sections in which 
Professor Sayles, spreading his thought more spaciously, discusses 
the Norman impact upon Anglo-Saxon civilisation ; but it is hard 
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to discriminate between the accepted and the debatable. This is 
due, so it seems to me, to the refusal to link up his text with the lists 
of books and articles suggested for further reading. I have not the 
least doubt that Professor Sayles has carefully weighed every word 
that he has written ; but the dogmatic anonymity of his story is often 
perplexing. Sometimes one can trace a relation between his text 
and a learned article included in his “select reading” ; more often 
one can not. 

It is impossible to say why some books and papers are included 
in this “reading,” while others are not. ‘The great writers are 
deliberately excluded because we are supposed to stand on their 
shoulders; but do we? Certainly Professor Sayles does not. 
Stubbs, Maitland, Vinogradoff, Tout—or for that matter, Dugdale 
and Madox and other “old worthies ”—are still our companions, 
people with whom we live, and by whose insight and learning we are 
inspired. What I should like to see from Professor Sayles is the 
discussion between Mr. Richardson and himself on all these historical 
problems ; a record of his reaction to those criticisms of which he 
says in his foreword that they were “so searching that it would 
require many books, and different books from this, to appraise them.” 
One volume, I venture to think, would suffice to tell us how these 
distinguished men bridge the gap between the monograph and the 
text book, and where their companions in the study of mediaeval 
history stand im their eyes. F. M. PowIcKE. 


Two Faiths 


Judaism and Christianity. By James Parkes. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


A PROPER understanding of the nature of Judaism and Christianity 
is, as Dr. Parkes truly says, a matter of more than purely academic 
interest. Misunderstanding on this matter has had, and still has, 
serious consequences. The great need today is for a rapprochement 
between them to enable the two religions to achieve their common 
purpose. This book is a notable contribution to this end. 

To Dr. Parkes the revelations of Sinai and Calvary have equal 
permanence and validity. He believes Judaism to be as true as 
Christianity. He does not desire to see either disappear, even by 
conversion to the other. This is a remarkable statement to come 
from a Christian clergyman who believes, as he does, in the essen- 
tial truths of fundamental Christian doctrines. Jews will welcome 
this new approach from a professing Christian. Here is something 
more than tolerance. This is real understanding. 

Dr. Parkes does not agree with the traditional view of the Christian 
Church that Judaism is a dead religion, whose divine calling has 
been transferred to her rival. How could she have survived if that 
had been so ? Christianity converts by winning men singly to its life 
and teaching, Judaism by communicating some part of its way of 
life to the nations among which and within which it lives. The 
world notices when a Jew becomes a Christian but is unaware when 
Jewish influence affects the social or political life of a Christian 
community. The better the Jew and the Christian appreciate the 
reality of the religion of the other, the better his own task can be 
fulfilled. 

Jesus lived and died a Jew. His teaching about the nature of 
God and man and about the relations of men to each other and to 
God is fundamentally Jewish and is to be found adumbrated in 
Pharisaism. Why then did Jesus attack the Pharisees as he did, 
and why did they show such marked hostility to him? Dr. Parkes 
suggests that it was because the mission of both Jesus and the 
Pharisees—the democratic group in Jewry and Judaism—was to 
the ordinary people, and because each considered the other the most 
important alternative teachers to themselves. Christian tradition 
has represented the quarrel betw:en them as one in which Jesus 
stood for fundamental principles, while the Pharisees cared only for 
formal and spiritually meaningless details. That is a mistaken view. 
Pharisaism saw in the constant creation of regular habits an essential 
method of inculcating into the lives of the people the religion of the 
prophets. It is a fact, however, that ordinary men were in great 
danger of substituting conformity on details for inward and spiritual 
religion. Hence the emphasis was placed by Jesus on religious 
insight and sensitive spiritual intuition. Dr. Parkes accepts the view 
that Jesus was tried and condemned by the political council of the 
High Priest, primarily a Sadducaic body, not by the religious Sanhe- 
drin, as is usually supposed. The charge was that Jesus was 
attempting to make himself king 

Every Jew must condemn the crucifixion as a cruel crime. For 
it Jews ever since have paid a heavy price in persecution and suffer- 
ing. Anti-Semitism is a menace to much that decent people every- 
where hold dear. It is a highly organised political movement used 
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An authoritative study issued in two volumes sold 
separately. The first is a historical outline; the second 
examines the sources on which it is based. 
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A clinical account of disseminated sclerosis from the 
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POLITICAL TEXTS 


“ This excellent—and remarkably cheap—series.” 


—The Economist. 
THE FEDERALIST 
Edited by Max Beloff 


BENTHAM: $4 Fragment on Government Principles 
of Morals and Legislation 


Edited by W. Harrison 
La. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 6d. net each. 





THE 
KING’S GOOD SERVANT 
Papers read to the Thomas More Society of London. 
Edited by R. O'Sullivan 


“No timelier book has been published these 12 months... 
Its general subject is the profound effect upon everyday life of 
acommunity’s idea of what lawis . . . Such books are invaluable.” 

—The Tablet. 
La. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net each, 


HEINRICH JULIUS 
DUKE OF BRUNSWICK 
A. H. J. Knight 


The first full-length critical study of a figure hitherto neglected, 
but of great importance in political, social and literary history, 
and a dramatist of considerable intrinsic merit. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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are an almost bewildering number of individuals whose portraits, 
etched sharply and with a dry humour, are made to represent 
whole sections of humanity. The author’s exquisite pencil drawings 
bring them to life just as vividly as his prose.” 
Manchester Evening News 
“* A very fine piece of writing. The author has as good an eye for 
politics as for the girls, and it is all first class entertainment as well 
as fact.’’— 
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as a smoke-screen by every kind of enemy of democratic and liberal 
thinking and of everything which encourages the humane and 
generous instincts in mankind. Dr. Parkes is right in insisting that 
anti-Semitism is pre-eminently a Christian problem. 

There is much more of interest in this fascinating and absorbing 
book. It deserves to be widely read by Christians and Jews alike. 
It is just to Judaism but not too just, and it breathes the spirit of 
everything that is best in Christianity. Danie. L. Lipson. 


Memorial Piety 


Recording Britain. Vol. HII. Edited, with Notes, by Arnold Palmer. 

(Oxford University Press. £5 5s. the four volumes.) 
Tue third volume of this massive work of rescuing Britain from 
itself by transferring part of its endangered beauties to the library 
enables us to view its achievements more in perspective. They 
affirm a revival of the eighteenth-century topographical tradition in 
painting which, by associating buildings with their natural setting, 
gave birth to our uniquely English watercolour school of art. 
Landscape, too, is more fully represented in this volume than in its 
predecessors, no doubt because Wales is included among the ten 
English western counties depicted. For that very reason this is the 
best of the volumes yet issued, for after all landscape is no less sharply 
threatened than are the regional buildings that rose out of it as 
organically as trees. 

There are other reasons for the superior excellence of the present 
volume. Though few of the drawings reach the felicity of works of 
art (one of these being Mildred Eldridge’s “ Baptism in the River 
Ceiriog ”), the topographical standard is higher as a whole because 
it is less uneven. It is in fact so very good that what slight defects 
do appear are the more clamorous. Why, oh why, for instance, do 
motor cars so often intrude—five times in the twelve drawings of 
Oxfordshire, including one beside the gateway to the Oxford Botanical 
Gardens ?. Nor in the Welsh Counties section can I see any just 
cause or impediment for bolting the door against Brecon and 
Cardigan. Brecon is a Spenserian Garden of Adonis for the wander- 
ing scholar-artist. That eighteenth-century cottage on the bank of 
Usk that Richard Wilson probably painted before the Newport Canal 
ran parallel with the river, the white Georgian sub-manors tucked 
into mountain-slopes whose shapes though not heights put Snowdonia 
in the shade, Henry Vaughan’s Brecon itself—what temptations for 
this recording vagrant! And the river Teiffi.was the place for that 
coracle irrelevantly posing at the foot of Conway Castle in the book. 
As for the man-made landscape, Cardigan is a dream of what 
England once was. One last peccadillo, at least to my fancy. Why 
not include the North Cotswolds, if only for the sake of those tran- 
sitional buildings between vale and scarp whose courtesy in the 
mixing of the styles proper to both is also Spenserian ? 

The triumph of this volume owes most, I think, to Mr. Palmer 
himself. He has brought the short notice to the point of an 
exquisite art. It is done with so fine a civility that an insensitive 
view might call it sophisticated. But with what marksmanship, for 
instance, his shaft goes to the heart of an England committing self- 
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murder! Witness his comment on Heaton Hall, Manchester. He 
can fill a page with as much local learning as might take a shelf of 
books. itness his accounts of the omnivorous bibliomaniac, Sir 


Thomas Phillipps of Cheltenham, and of W. A. Madocks, who re- 
claimed 7,000 acres of the Glaslyn Estuary. He is as lightfooted 
in his observations as a Red Indian, and passes his most enviable 
culture through the closest mesh of what is appropriate to place and 
subject. He is our literary miniaturist, and yet his particularities of 
local knowledge are so extensive that I for one was made happy 
by discovering one trifling error. The breast plough was not 
strapped to the ploughman’s waist. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


Winged Horse 
First Airborne. By Michael Packe. (Secker and Warburg. 15s.) 


DIVISIONAL esprit de corps was a product of the first world war, 
Until 1914 the regiment had monopolised the British soldier’s loyalty, 
for armies till then had never been large enough for a serious develop- 
ment of any divisional organisation. But the rapid expansion of 
the army, with the multiplication of battalions in every infantry 
regiment, gave importance to the division as the smallest formation 
capable of independent tactical operation. Men tended to transfer 
to their divisions a considerable part of the feelings of affection and 
loyalty which previously had been lavished entirely on their regi- 
ments. Hence, after the end of the war, there was a boom in the 
writing of divisional histories, some reaching a very high standard, 
which still retain a considerable measure of popularity if we are to 
judge by the prices asked for them by second-hand booksellers. This 
divisional loyalty was also a marked feature of the 1939-45 war, and, 
as before, it was encouraged by the issue of special divisional badges 
which in many cases have become world-famous. Who has not 
heard of the desert rat of the 7th Armoured Division, or of the 
Bellerophon on his winged horse of the rst Airborne Division ? 

It is with the rst Airborne Division that Mr. Packe is concerned. 
His book is not the first divisional history of the last war to appear, 
and it will certainly not be the last. Nor is it likely to be ranked 
among the best. It certainly does not stand comparison with some 
of the best divisional histories of the first war, such as Mr. Atkinson’s 
History of the Seventh Division or Professor Falls’s book on the 
Ulster Division. Mr. Packe has perhaps been unfortunate in the 
fact that his theme has already been well treated in one of the best 
of the series of the Stationery Office war pamphlets, Mr. St. George 
Saunders’s brilliant By Air to Battle. The organisation and training 
of the airborne troops and the gallant affair at Arnhem are described 
more vividly in the pamphlet than in the book before us. 

Mr. Packe has probably only himself to blame for his lack of suc- 
cess. He has chosen to mix fiction with history and to tell the story 
of the 1st Airborne Division by means of a number of fictitious 
characters, officers and men. These characters are never real. Their 
conversations are stilted, and their reactions, when not obscure, tend 
to be stereotyped and commonplace. If this sort of thing is to be 
done it must be done supremely well. Here the fiction simply 
irritates the reader and conceals the real merits of Mr. Packe’s book. 
Those merits are to be found in the personal impressions of one who 
was himself an officer in the division, who shared in its training, 
in its frustrations and in its glory at Arnhem. More writing like his 
description of the withdrawal from Arnhem in the fourteenth chapter 
and less about Corporal Badgem and Lieutertant Reith would have 
made both a more useful and a more readable book. 

S. H. F. JOHNSON. 


Poet and Painter 


Portrait of William Morris. By Esther Meynell. 
Hall. 15s.) 
Tue value of this latest study of William Morris is that it attempts 
to disentangle the man and the artist from the legends that have 
grown up about him. Yet Mrs. Meynell admits that there is some- 
thing elusive about Morris’s personality. He dazzled his friends and 
contemporaries with his varied achievements, yet there were enigmatic 
sides to his genius. Why was he so attracted to Iceland and its 
fierce northern legends? What made this gifted and wealthy member 
of the cultured middle classes so passionate an advocate of Socialism 
at a time when it was frowned upon by most of his friends? Judged 
from a worldly view, the life of William Morris unfurls itself as a 
series of easy triumphs. His family was wealthy, and the young 
Morris spent a happy childhood in the family home, Woodford Hall, 
surrounded by the then unspoilt beauty of Epping Forest. Happy 
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schooldays at Marlborough followed, and then he went up to Oxford. 
At this time it was thought that the young man might enter the 
Church, and whilst he was at Exeter College he met another young 
man, Edward Burne-Jones, who was also destined for holy orders. 
A great friendship sprang up between the two. 

Oxford, at this period, was the ideal setting for such a friendship 
and collaboration. Both men soon forgot their earlier idea of enter- 
ing the Church and plunged into a passionate study of poetry, archi- 
tecture and romantic history. As Morris’s new biographer writes: 
“Ruskin and Tennyson were great prophets in those days. Ruskin 
was destined to influence Burne-Jones’s life more strongly than that 
of Morris, but Modern Painters was important to them both.” One 
of the results of these studies was that Morris suddenly began to 
write poetry. It seemed to come easily to him, and his friends were 
amazed at his natural mastery of verse. Then the two friends met 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Through Rossetti both Morris and Burne- 
Jones were introduced to the doctrines of the Pre-Raphaelite Move- 
ment. Rossetti also persuaded Morris to take up painting, for which 
the young man showed the same natural ability as he had already 
displayed in the writing of poetry. Even today Morris’s La Belle 
Iseult remains one of the loveliest examples of Pre-Raphaelite 
painting. d 

From then onwards Morris’s life sweeps on from one 
success to another. He marries his ideal of a wife, Jane 
Burden. He takes up architecture and designing and creates his 
own ideal home—first in The Red House and then in the two ver- 
sions of Kelmscott. He discovers Iceland and writes his great sagas 
about the Icelandic legends. He revolutionises domestic design with 
his firm of Morris and Co. Finally, he takes up printing and 
launches the famous Kelmscott Press and prints amongst other 
books his superb edition of Chaucer. Mrs, Meynell describes this 
triumphant progress with great insight and with a wealth of care- 
fully selected and interesting material; but at the end of her bio- 
graphy she is forced to admit that there is a sense of frustration 
about her hero. “He was always struggling with a world in which 
he was not properly at home.” Derek PATMORE. 


Man’s Beginnings 
Early Man: A Survey of Human Origins. By Alan Houghton 
Brodrick. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 


Tue effort to elucidate the story of man’s beginning has always 
proved enthralling to his descendants. The first chapters of Genesis, 
indeed, are an early example of a heroic attempt to account for the 
facts as then known, that is to say without the scientific knowledge 
we possess today. Of recent years there have appeared not a few 
volumes dealing with various aspects of the problem. Some are 
more particularly concerned with the succession of prehistoric 
cultures which followed one another in different parts of the world. 
Others, like the present one, are more especially interested in the 
evolution of man himself. It is natural for human beings at all 
periods to wonder whence they came and whither they are going ; 
and when the known record is necessarily so imperfect the placing 
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together of the few parts of the jigsaw that have been recovered to 
make a clear and consistent picture-story has a fascination of ity 
own. Unconsciously, perhaps, the interest is almost theological or 
philosophical. 

The study is a new one and still incomplete. How much will its 
conclusions help in answering the age-old problem of the relation. 
ship between Nature, man and God? No more completely, of 
course, than will the conclusions supplied by the anthropologist or 
the psychologist. But it is true that the prehistorian who is 
soaked in his subject does develop a somewhat special outlook on 
life—even if the difference is rather one of emphasis than of kind, 
He views our present problems with a sense of proportion. 

Early Man does not pretend to give the whole story of our pre- 
historic past, even in outline. The author is concerned with “ the 
physical origin of man,” the pursuit of which takes him to all the 
continents in turn. For each he gives brief accounts of the material 
cultures and skeletons or bones which have been recovered, sum- 
marising his subject-matter in a synopsis of chapters at the end of 
the book, where there are also two pages of “conclusions.” There 
is also a final chapter called Art and Life, where mention is made of 
the “home” and “cave” art and a brief account given of the 
newly-discovered cave of Lascaux in France, where during the war 
years some of the first Aurignacian paintings yet known were found, 
which have considerably changed our ideas on the so-called 
phase I of the Upper Palaeolithic art. There are a number of good 
illustrations of skulls and of paintings. The book brings together 
much material in a small compass. It will be more useful to the 
student who knows something about the subject than to the absolute 
beginner. It is as well got up and of its kind well conceived. 

Mies Burkitt. 


History as Literature 


The Poetry of History. By Emery Neff (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press ; London, Cumberlege. 20s.) 

ProFessor NEFF’s sub-title for this work is: “The contribution of 
literature and literary scholarship to the writing of history since 
Voltaire.” The purpose of his book, however, is wider than this 
would suggest. In the first place, what he really undertakes is a 
study of the intellectual background of selected historians as it was 
affected by political and scientific, as well as by literary, developments, 
Secondly, in illustration of the theme that great historical writing 
deserves to be treated as an art, he has selected for study those 
European historians who represent, in his view, “the highest 
synthesis of literature with science and social consciousness.” 
Thirdly, these historians are not only selected ; they are also arranged 
in stages which represent the gradual shifting and maturing of his- 
torical approach from Voltaire to the present day. 

Voltaire shatters tradition. Herder and Goethe grope towards a 
conception of history as the evocation of the living past. Gibbon 
represents the apogee of the Enlightenment on the eve of the French 
Revolution, which was to “thrust the mass of mankind into the 
foreground of historical writing” and to set historians scanning 
popular revolutions and the psychology of the masses in past times. 
Niebuhr and Miiller are examples of this new fascination with the 
origins of human society. Chateaubriand and Scott introduce the 
literary form, the colour and the atmosphere of Romanticism into the 
writing of history. Thierry and Carlyle are offered as examples of 
historians working under this new influence. Michelet moves to 4 
deeper conception of the function of the historian, and calls it not 
the narration, not the analysis, but the resurrection of the past. Then, 
after 1850, comes another change in the intellectual climate. Political 
pessimism, disgust with the present, a lack of faith in the mass of 
mankind—all these, combined with a greater appreciation of form 
and style, lead to the conception of the past as a great drama and 
a grandiose spectacle and encourage the development of the writing 
of history as an art. Renan, Burckhardt and J. R. Green are 
Professor Neff’s examples of this movement. 

At this point the author discards the method of studying move- 
ments through individual examples. The next phase, the rise of 
history as science, is treated in a general survey as a source of 
controversy and an object of regret. Finally, though Spengler and 
Toynbee receive brief notice, Professor Neff sees twentieth-century 
thought as still in search of its historian, who will need to have 
“consummate artistic skill.” It will be clear from this outline that, 
whatever the merits of this volume, they are not to be found in its 
contribution to that recurring controversy which surrounds the nature 
and purpose of the writing of history. Professor Neff has his own 


point of view to begin with; and it is by no means original of 
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diverting. He believes in “history as literature.” But he also 
believes that where literature dominates the historian to the neglect 
of science, or science to the neglect of literature, the picture of 
humanity is distorted. This view clearly influences his choice of 
examples, and we can be thankful that, having made this clear, he 
refuses to enter any further into what, after all, is a singularly barren 
controversy. 

But the fact that Professor Neff has his own point of view, and 
is intent solely on illustrating it, and not at all on defending it, 
cannot justify the totally inadequate and cavalier treatment which 
he gives to representatives of the other school when he descends 
to discussing them. The chapter on History as Science is lamentably 
weak. Ranke is briefly dismissed as littlke more than a Prussian. 
“The imposing mass and organisation of German scholarly pro- 
duction masked its emptiness from less discerning eyes.” 
Admirers of the German school in England—Stubbs, Freeman, 
Seeley, Acton and Bury—are slighted but not assessed. The influence 
of the “science ” school is regarded as wholly unfortunate, leading 
to “an almost pathological fear of making generalisations” and 
eventually to “the dehumanising of the humanities.” The effect of 
all this is to limit the value of the book to the individual accounts 
of the chosen men and their work. Occasionally these, too, fail, as 
in the case of Gibbon and Scott, through being too brief and in- 
adequate. But, with these exceptions, they are stimulating and use- 
ful studies ; and those of Herder, Niebuhr, Miiller and Michelet 
are especially valuable, combining scholarly analysis and sympathetic 
understanding. F. HInsLey. 


Levellers and Diggers 


The Concern for Social Justice in the Puritan Revolution. By 
W. Schenk. (Longmans. 15s.) 

TWENTY years ago the present reviewer was asked in an examination 
paper whether the Puritan rebellion was a “ backwater” in English 
history. The answer could never properly have been an affirmative 
because the execution of King Charles I was an event that shook 
the world and reshaped our parliamentary and constitutional history. 
But during the twenty years that have passed a gigantic amount 
of research has been poured into all aspects of the Interregnum, 
and scarcely a month passes without some new investigation or 
interpretation of a character or an idea from the mid-seventeenth 
century making its appearance on the bookstalls. Dr. Schenk in 
what is plainly a stream-lined doctoral thesis discusses once again 
the social ideas of Lilburne and the Levellers, Winstanley and the 
Diggers, Walwyn and the ‘early democrats, Fox and the Quakers 
and even John Hales and the Cambridge Platonists. His book has 
all the merits and a few of the defects of a sound doctoral thesis. It 
starts off, as they all do (mine did), with a grand flourish about all 
the wonderful discoveries that the author is about to make in a 
virgin field with a new mind and an infinite capacity for reading 
pamphlets. Then follow a number of interesting and sometimes 
illuminating quotations, and only at the end when the time has come 
to draw conclusions does the author begin to falter. 
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Yet it is fair to say that three broad conclusions do emerge from 
this study. The first is that most of the mid-seventeenth-century 
sectarians preached their gospels under the deep conviction that 
the Second Coming was imminent. Though only the Fifth 
Monarchists made this belief the core of their teaching, nearly all 
—Walwyn, John Saltmarsh, Fox—felt in their bones that the last 
revelation was drawing near. Many young prophets sprang up 
on every side to expound how the rulers on earth should prepare 
the way in a time of “meltings and dissolvings,” as Saltmarsh put 
it, “of customs, traditions and superstitions.” Thus the law should 
be reformed, tithes abolished, enclosures ended, the franchise 
extended. Only im the millennium could Christian equality be 
established ; otherwise was “not all the controversy whose slaves 
the poor shall be ?” In the second place Dr. Schenk shows how 
considerable was the overlapping between these millenarians, 
Lilburne ended his life as a Quaker, for example, and Winstanley 
was much more of an orthodox Puritan than some of his latter-day 
Marxist admirers have allowed. Thirdly Dr. Schenk argues con- 
vincingly that much of the teaching and preaching of the seventeenth- 
century radical reformers culminated not in nineteenth-century 
democracy nor twentieth-century Communism but in Oliver Crom- 
well’s Parliament of Saints which that great military dictator 
dissolved because it tried to tamper with property. This third con- 
clusion is the most doubtful. For there was certainly a secular, 
radical and republican movement which reached its apogee in James 
Harrington’s Rota Club and whose ideas ultimately influenced the 
American Revolution. 

However, it may well be argued that the political theories of the 
Levellers, Diggers and the rest have now been flogged hard enough. 
What we still require to know is more about the social and economic 
structure of seventeenth-century England. From what class did 
these men come ? Did they really carry any weight ? Did the com- 
mercial and financial changes which began in Elizabethan England 
bring about an economic and social as well as a political revolution 
in the seventeenth century ? On the other hand, perhaps much of 
what Lilburne and his friends demanded was not revolutionary at 
all but mediaeval, while it was Harrington and Algernon Sidney 
who drew up blue prints for the future. May a writer who has 
struggled with these fascinating problems himself, and, like Dr. 
Schenk, waded through the Thomason tracts in search of pieces of 
silver, congratulate him on a good start and his publishers on an 
elegant book in these utility times ? Maurice ASHLEY, 


A London Theatre 


Haymarket: Theatre of Perfection. By W. MacQueen Pope. (W. H. 
Allen. 17s. 6d.) 


THe Haymarket Theatre was built by John Potter, a carpenter, in 
1720. For the next hundred years it was a cockpit for every social 
movement of the time. The struggles of the political cabals, the 
pressures of the London mob, even the growth of Methodism, found 
their echoes on its stage or—more often—in its turbulent pit. It 
was the home of a wonderful succession of theatre characters, each 
of whom deserves his own biographer (“ Romeo” Coates, for 
example, who drove about London in a triumphal car shaped like a 
tea-kettle, accompanied by a retinue of small boys yelling “ Cock-a- 
doodle-doo ”) ; and the celebrities who frequented it often displayed 
their eccentricities no less forcibly, Butcher Cumberland, for 
instance, in 1749, led a theatre riot. 

“The Duke of Cumberland drew his sword and shouting to the 
audience to follow him, leapt on to the stage and began to hack 
at the hangings and scenery. The audience followed with a will. 
In the mélée Cumberland dropped his sword—a diamond-hilted one 
—and it vanished for ever. He yelled with rage and cursed heartily, 
and the crowd .. . raised the cry that ‘Billy the Butcher had lost 
his knife.’ ” 

Some of our present Cabinet Ministers, who have been heard to 
complain of the disrespectful attitude shown towards them by 
musical-hall comedians, must envy Sir Robert Walpole who 

“went down to the theatre himself, heard the words spoken and 
dashed back stage, demanding to know of the prompter if the words 
were really in the script. On being assured that they Were not, but 
that the actor had ‘gagged’ them, he gave the player a sound 
drubbing with his cane.” 

The style in which this book is written is something of an obstacle 
until the reader realises that Mr. MacQueen Pope is not writing to 
him but talking to him, fruitily and fascinatingly. Good writing is 
not rambling or inconsequent, but good conversation often is ; and 
Mr. MacQueen Pope is a wonderful talker, with enough good stories 
for a thousand and one nights. ALEXANDER BaRON. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 484 


A Book Token for one gumea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
tion of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
13th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 

















8. 1, 5 must do this for a living. (6.) 
9. Cap for the queue ? (6.) 

4. He makes a disturbance in comfort- 
ing surroundings. (10.) 

He doesn't necessarily live in dig- 
gings (9.) 

It may be buried in Davos now. 
(8.) 


ACROSS 


1, S$ In leading § strings ? No, yet 
inferior. (6, 6.) 
10. A bad lot (9.) 16 
Ml. Part of a knocker on doors. (5.) ~ 
12. Pharaoh’s undertakers’ patron. (6) 18 
13. A smart affair on the leg side, but 
it isn’t cricket. (8.) > 4 
15. Ethel, relax in the old meeting place LJ ~~ oy at the safe end of the 


- 
.] 





7 oe 4.) : 4) 21. A royal horse if white. (6.) 
1 yesore. 22. The making of this place is pith. (6.) 
19.. Like other planners, liable to frustra- 25. See 7 
tion. (4.) % «You > 
26. Young Cupid, he that shot 
20. Good for coffee, bad for sport. (10.) 80 —* Ghchespente) (4 ) 
23. To which, evidently, love at first : : 
sight isn’t subject. (8.) SOLUTION TO 
24. “What! did the hand, then, of C ae weal ) 
the shake ? ” (Omar Khayyam sROSSWORD No, 482 
(6 i=l Te. 2 4 a1. 
27. Little French import. (5.) POWDER ANOS ~o7 
28. From Edward’s vaice you'd think "ep t at. of ‘ | 8 | 2 
he is on the rocks (9 END E D EOL F'E RII ING 
_ ~ ae study of mankind is i iN ~~ & 
man” (Pope (6 Ae = = 
30. The familiar initial sound extends eL ATE | 
a ttle Frenchman, and for how Ir is Y [ 
moe ! \ te > 
long (6 \'k ajts 4 
DOWN ai. Ge 
2. A neme rooted in diplomacy (S.) NEE ODL 
3. Cold comfort alternatively and sub | FSS « 
junctively (8.) Fe U MAC 
4. One has it at one’s finger-tips before = i 
conversing. (4.) 4 ofr i 
5. Make-up for Lent? (4, 6.) Tit sot € } 
6. Character met in charitable society. it UIs 
(6 4, 
7,25. True of old fillings. (4, 2, 3, 5.) BLOT. 


SOLUTION ON JULY 16th 


The winner of Crossword No. 482 is: GrorGe H. RusHBROoKE, 10, The Manor, 
Willenhall, Staffordshire 





S.0O.S 


Sis! LIFE-BOAT FACTS 
g «-. There are 154 Life-boats 
“5 OG 
_ in the R.N.L.I. Fleet. 
They cost from £9,000 
to £20,000 according to 
type. Sendacontribution 






however small towards 





e -- 
a - the cost of building and 


° . Ss 
«8: —_ ~ = -* —“= maintaining these boats. 


junit 
. ——- 
7 = a ow” Se 3% 
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ROYAL NATIONAL 


—. LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
—, The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
‘= Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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THE BOARD 
was dissolved on 30th June, 1948, but 
for the remainder of the year only POOL 
brands of motor spirit and of other 


petroleum products will be on sale. 


ISSUED BY THE PETROLEUM BOARD 











Hee Roe 
<— ae 
Sess! eS 
Sw oStsccc All serene to New York... 


K.L.M. Constellations have 
pressurised cabins — cross the 







Arh Atlantic three miles high— 
Sos 2 
aR a 4 pororar SS, far above bad weather — where 
AAS SHS TSS conditions are calm —and the sun 
SSEGS YEE a hi by day and the moon by 
ASS ns ae 


night. Daily service to New York— 
famous K.L.M. cuisine — free. 


It’s/ time you flew K-L-M 


















Enquiries and reservations 
from all Air Travel Agents, or 
K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 
202/4 Sloane Street, S.W.1 
(Tel: Sloane 9656) and at U 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. - 
Air freight carried on all flights 
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Fiction 
The Wind that Biows. By F. W. Lister. (Frederick Muller. 9s. 6d.) 
Bernard Clayre. By James T. Farrell. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 
My Friend the Enemy. By Frank Baker. (T.V. Boardman. 8s. 6d.) 
The Euffe Inheritance. By Gabriel Chevallier. Translated by Jocelyn 
Godefroi. (Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d.) 
Eastward in Eden. By Claude Silve. Translated by Evelyn Hatch. 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Spring Fever. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkins. 8s. 6d.) 
WHEN is a war novel not a war novel? When it’s a “blurb” 
perhaps. The dust-jacket synopsis of Mr. Lister’s moving and 
very readable novel of a sailor and the sea, The Wind that Blows, 
leaves out all reference to the war. And yet the war is the backbone 
of the story. Without it Mr. Lister could certainly have written 
another novel, but it is unlikely that he would have written one as 
good as this. Certainly everyone is tired of books that give only 
an uninspired account of the superficial aspects of war. But all 
uninspired books are tiring, whether they are about war or sex or 
ambition or anything else that one may build into the backbone 
of a story. If a book is dull one does not want to read it (though 
perhaps in the case of war books there is always a period during 
which topicality can camouflage dullness). 

But if, like The Wind that Blows, a book is vivid and true, and 
uses its setting to give us an insight into human character and 
problems, one will enjoy it, not regardless of, but actually because of, 
the fact that its setting is a war-time one. For war, by com- 
pressing a great deal of human experience into a very short time and 
showing human beings at high tension, reveals a lot about them 
and gives a writer a wonderful opportunity to do the same. Mr. 
Lister has taken this opportunity with both hands. He has made 
his sailor tell his story of love and war not only in the first person 
but also in the language of the mess decks, and the effect of simple 
authenticity is extremely moving. Many people seeing a young 
sailor in a corner of their railway carriage during the war must have 
wondered where he was going to, what his life at sea was like, 
what his family background was and what he did on leave. The 
Wind that Blows supplies answers to such questions about one 
particular sailor with an admirable combination of unself-conscious- 
ness, humour and narrative skill. 

It is not only the war that needs to justify itself as a setting for 
a novel. No setting is justified unless it is part of a general purpose 
or interpretation of life in the book. Although in Bernard Clayre 
James Farrell gives the well-written conscientious account of city 
life (New York, 1927) that one might expect from the author of 
Studs Lorigan, the balance between setting and purpose does not 
always seem to be properly held. Following the self-conscious 
twenty-one-year-old hero with literary ambitions through the details 
of his seedy existence, selling cigars, selling advertising space for 
a directory, having a love affair with a married woman, one gets 
an impression of too much slack rope, of occasional loss of purpose. 
It is as if Mr. Farrell himself had been sold too much space for too 
small an advertisement. 

The balance between setting and purpose is also lop-sided in Mr. 





A Short History of Chinese Poems 


Translated by Arnraur WaALey. 
“He writes as one might talk 
(given the inspiration); he 
accommodates the deep with the 


the Chinese People 


L. Carrincron Goopricn. A 
scholarly account that provides 
a real understanding of the  ¢riyial: he delicately, coolly 
major currents of Chinese his- = enchants.",-—.New Statesman. _ 
tory, culture and_ politics. 2nd Impression. 8s. 6d. net. 
10s. 6d. net. F 


The Englishman’s 
Religion 


Edited by ASHLEY 
An anthology that ‘traces the 


Development of 
Local Government 


Wiittam A. Rosson. ‘‘The most 
considered ‘contribution made to 
Man- 
English chester Guardian. ** An authorita- 
in the writings of great English- tive book.”’— Spectator. 
7s. 6d. net. Revised enlarged edition. 
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development of a 
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Baker’s My Friend the Enemy, but the opposite way round. Mr, 
Baker has a very real interpretation of life to make and something 
very interesting to say. He is concerned with the infinite com. 
plexity of the human personality and the inadequacy of passing 
human judgement on any one element in that complexity, however 
apparently black or white. He makes his point by a study of cruelty, 
Vincent Collins, the sadistic county cricketer, who bullied Morgan 
Vale, the successful playwright, when they were both at school, dogs 
his life both as a symbol and in flesh and blood in later years. The 
sceptical reader may have detected what is wrong from the names, 
Yes, there is a false ring, a flavour of some woman’s magazine, about 
the world in which the story .is worked out. Though Mr. Baker 
may have been primarily interested in his characters as symbols, 
they would have been more effective ones if their world had been 
more real. 

What one wants, of course, is mot so much a balance between 
setting and purpose as a harmony, such as M. Chevallier has achieved 
in The Euffe Inheritance. This detailed satirical study of bourgeois 
life in Grenoble with its gossiping, scandals, ambitions and intrigues 
has the wry wit and quality of a good French film. And Jocelyn 
Godefroi in her translation has done more than merely supply the 
captions, though it is perhaps difficult to see how M. Lacail managed 
to keep brandy in his wallet. The book is long and leisurely in 
spite of its essential frothiness, but then to enjoy it to the full the 
reader must begin to feel himself or herself a Grenoble gossip, too, 
and must know every detail about everybody. And M. Chevallier 
has made his wit all the more scathing by allowing one character 
to remain delightfully unscathed. 

Finally, of course, there are those readers who, legitimately enough, 
do not want books to tell them anything about this life, but about 
a fantasy escapist existence. For them the setting must be all- 
important, for its fantasy must carry the book. And for them there 
is Eastward in Eden by Claude Silve, and Mr. Wodehouse’s Spring 
Fever. Eastward in Eden is a lush sentimental story about a little 
boy in the middle of the last century who was carried away by 
gipsies to an old Turkish palace in North Africa and who pined to 
death for love of it when he was rescued. The book has a com- 
pelling dream-like quality for a time, but perhaps it would have been 
better as a short story. Even the most enthusiastic lover of créme 
de menthe would probably grow pale if faced with a pint of the 
sickly stuff, 

Impecunious peers, rich Americans, artful butlers, hang-overs, 
wasps, an apparently unending series of crises, solutions and counter 
crises—surely no one needs to be told what Mr. Wodehouse’s world 
is like. And if he has perhaps lost some of his old fire, he has 
ROBERT KEE. 


Shorter Notices 





The Annual Register. Edited by Ivison Macadam. (Longmans, 42s.) 


Tue death of Dr. Mortimer Epstein, who had edited the Annual 
Register, in distinguished succession to its founder, Edmund Burke, 
since 1921, presented the publishers of this valuable work with 
a difficult problem. They have solved it very sagaciously by putting 
the editorship into commission and entrusting it to the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, with Mr. Ivison Macadam, 
Director-General of the Institute, in comprehensive charge of the 
whole enterprise. The first issue under the new auspices amply 
justifies the experiment, and a justified experiment has almost ceased 
ipso facto to be an experiment. Mr. Macadam and his colleagues 
on the Advisory Board have got together a strong team of con- 
tributors. The sections dealing with foreign affairs could present 
no difficulty to Chatham House, but domestic affairs have hitherto 
lain outside the Institute’s scope. Chief responsibility here seems 
to have been entrusted to Professor W. N. Medlicott, of University 
College of the South-West, whose method should in some respects 
be reconsidered. It is admittedly difficult in a publication of this 
kind to be both factual and readable, but in a publication planned 
on this scale detailed descriptions of Parliamentary debates, with 
frequent citation not only of Front Bench speakers but of back- 
benchers, seems out of proportion. Such an inaccuracy, moreover, 
as “Professor” Keynes ought not to find a place in these pages. 
The utility of this kind of “ aostract and brief chronicle of the time” 
depends largely on the efficiency of its index. In that respect the 
present issue deserves high marks ; it is of the first importance that 
the standard should be maintained. It is a great pity, incidentally, 
that the familiar, and hitherto admirable, binding of the Annual 
Register should, to signalise the new régime, have been changed to 
one so markedly inferior. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY ACCOUNTS 








SIR FREDERICK REBBECK’S SPEECH 





Tue sixty-third annual general meeting of Harlarid and Wolff, Limited, 
was held on June 24 at the Registered Offices of the Company, Queen’s 
Island, Belfast. 

Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck, D.Sc., D.L., chairman and managing director 
of the company, presided. 

The secretary, Mr. A. T. Marshall, O.B.E., read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The chairman referred to the report of the directors, which it was 
agreed could be taken as read. He felt sure the stockholders would regard 
the report and accounts as satisfactory. ° 

Once again, he said, the company have headed the list for the output of 
ships, notwithstanding increasing difficulties in obtaining adequate supplies 
of steel and other materials, and the fact that, in consequence thereof, the 
works were not employed to anything like their full capacity. In 1947 
a total of 183,509 gross tons was launched from the company’s Belfast 
and Glasgow shipyards. The output of machinery was 307,000 I.H.P. 
apart altogether from 49,000 I.H.P. which was completed for land installa- 
tions and auxiliary purposes. 

This tonnage covers an unusually varied programme of new ship con- 
struction, consisting of large high-class passenger liners, cross-Channel 
vessels, cargo liners, oil tankers, and another whaling factory ship, as 
well as a light fleet carrier for the Royal Navy. Engines for oil pipeline 
work in the Middle East, for which large orders are in hand, are also now 
in process of being delivered. 


IMPORTANT CONTRACTS 


The establishments at Belfast and on the Clyde, as well as the repair 
works at London, Liverpool and Southampton, have also carried out 
important contracts in connection with the reconversion of passenger 
liners now returning to their normal peace-time occupation, as well as 
repairs to many hundreds of merchant ships of all descriptions. The 
execution of this work has certainly enhanced the company’s good-will. 

During the year there has been an almost complete absence of enquiries 
for new passenger liners, a class of tonnage for which the firm are 
especially equipped, but the existence of a considerable volume of recon- 
ditioning work has so far prevented unemployment in the finishing trades. 
Orders for other types of ships, particularly tankers, have been freely 
placed, and the general expectation is that the present state of affairs so 
far as new shipbuilding contracts are concerned is likely to continue for 
a year or two at all events. 

All shipbuilding is now regarded as coming within the category of 
exports, and our orders for foreign countries include Norway, India, 
Holland and Argentina. An important contribution is therefore being 
made to the nation’s export trade. 


THe Supply PROBLEM 


The major problem continues to be the question of supplies of material, 
the shortage of which is causing delay in the completion of work and 
preventing the firm from making full use of their capacity. Another cause 
of delay is the intreduction of the shorter working week. Employment 
throughout the year has been very steady, the total number of workpeople 
averaging more than 40,000. 

The company’s engineering works on the Clyde are turning out as much 
work as is possible with the labour and material available, but they are 
far short of these two essential requirements, and consequently these 
establishments also are not being used to their full capacity. 

The company’s properties and plants have been maintained on a 
satisfactory basis throughout the year, and all the reconstruction work in 
connection with air raid damage is completed so far as Belfast is concerned. 
In this connection a final settlement has now been agreed with the War 
Damage Commission. There stil] remains a considerable amount of air 
raid damage to be put right at most of the branch establishments, and it 
will be dealt with as opportunity presents. 


PRINCESS MARGARET’S VISIT 


The firm were greatly honoured in Belfast in the autumn of 1947 by 
a visit from Her Royal Highness the Princess Margaret to name the 
R.M.S. “Edinburgh Castle” under construction for The Union-Castle 
Mail Steamship Company, Limited, and, as is probably known, Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Margaret is to visit the company’s Govan 
Shipyard in September next for the purpose of launching the M.V. 
“British Mariner,” an oil tanker which is being built for the British 
Tanker Company, Limited. 

The chairman took the opportunity of expressing the thanks of the 
ary to all those who had helped the firm in their great programme of 
work. 

The chairman then formally moved the adoption of the report and 
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accounts, which was seconded by Sir John Craig, and unanimously 
approved. 

Thereafter Mr. J. S. Baillie, London manager of the company who was 
recently appointed director and had retired in accordance with the Articles 
of Association, was re-elected. 

Mr. J. Morrison, Mr. F. V. Spark and Mr. A. T. Marshall, the directors 
retiring by rotation, were also re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs, Price, 
Waterhouse and Company, were reappointed. 

The meeting terminated with a unanimous vote of thanks to the chair. 


TELEPHONE RENTALS, LIMITED 
LARGER NET PROFIT 








THE nineteenth annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals, Limited; 
was held on June 29th in London. 

Mr. Fred T. Jackson, O.B.E., Comp. I.E.E. (the chairman and joint 
managing director), in the course of his speech, said: The net profit 
arising from the year’s operations is £264,381 as compared with £198,258 
last year. The rate of divid is 10 per cent. for the year, but you will 
appreciate the amount increaS’s over last year by reason of the increase 
in the issued share capital. 

The shortage in the supply of raw materials and equipment, to which 
I referred last year, is not now so acute, tut after careful consideration, 
not only of the material position of 1947, bustof the. possible trend of 
trade during the next few years, we felt convinced that the policy of the 
company should be to coffes the needs of existing subscribers. 
The directors are convinced that this is the wisest policy, for we recog- 
nise that the solidity of our business is based on the satisfaction of the 
largest possible number of subscribers to our service. 

You will also appreciate that a business such as ours, which is supplying 
capital equipment to a large number of subscribers, necessitates consider- 


“able finance, but you have ‘@hly to look at the accounts now before you 


to realise how profitably this capital has been employed. 

It must be obvious that we shall need further capital to finance the 
rapid growth of your company. © Your directors therefore propose to 
issue 500,000 Four and a Half per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares, 
and application is being made to the Capital Issues Committee for the 
necessary permission. 

As far as the future is concerned, I have every confidence in the progress 
of your company. The most optimistic could not say that the industrial 
barometer is anywhere near set “ fair” and I feel that the great majority 
itish public does not yet realise the critical times through which 
us passing ; until events bring that realisation home there’isnet much 
chance of a continuance of steady trade and full employment. _ 

In our business our risks are well spread, the bulk being with sub- 
scribers who have successfully weathered financial storms and built up 
reserves in past years during periods when our Government realised the 
importance of industrialists earning profits to be utilised for investment 
abroad and further development in this country. 

The report was adopted. 








THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong) 





CAPITAL ISSUED & FULLY PAID UP... $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING... ... ... £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS $20,000,000 
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Seventeenth Century Poetry. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 


An Anthology chosen by John Hayward. 


Tuts is a serviceable straightforward anthology—with writers in 
chronological order, the introduction short and three indexes. Mr. 
Hayward explains that he is “simply . . . trying to illustrate as 
fully as limitations of space and personal taste permit, the work of 
two or three generations of poets.” The selection on the whole is 
admirable, though, indeed, personal taste is evident—in the very 
generous measure given, for example, to Ben Jonson (whose tones 
are Elizabethan rather than seventeenth-century) and the poor 
measure to Herrick (eight short lyrics to eight of Lovelace). 
Though familiar work is included as well as less familiar 
there are here and there notable omissions, such as Vaughan’s 
Night, though Vaughan otherwise is well represented. Mr. 
Hayward’s dates are 1620, when, he says, “the distinctive charac- 
teristics of seventeenth-century poetry” emerged, to 1700 and the 
death of Dryden; but actually the volume contains at least three 
manners—the late Elizabethan, that of Donne and his followers, and 
that of the Restoration, with Milton standing splendidly apart. (The 
Milton excerpts are valuable in giving a feeling of beautiful sober 
elegance of texture—a feeling of texture which is sometimes lost in 
the poems’ length.) In spite of Mr. Hayward’s praise of seventeenth- 
century satire, the anthology inevitably creates the old impression 
of a decline after the Restoration, a barrenness of spirit, though the 
voice of Traherne wondering at an innocent world is heard late. 
Indeed, apart from the greatest figures, it is the religious poets who 
stand out in this astonishing multitude of writers—fifty as given by 
Mr. Hayward. Altogether this anthology with its nearly 300 pages 
is excellent value. 


A New History of the United States. By André Maurois, translated 
from the French by Denver and Jane Lindley. (John Lane. 15s.) 


M. Mavrots writes a rather diffident preface to his néw book, one 
directed at possibly critical American readers. But it would be a 
curmudgeon who would say that his modesty is called for “as he 
has lots to be modest about.” For this is, for two-thirds of the 
way, a useful piece of vulgarisation. Two-thirds of the way, for the 
section dealing with modern America is too brief, the scale of the 
book alters for the worse. M. Maurois’s view of American history 
is not original, but he has a happy knack of verbal illustration. 
(There are excellently chosen contemporary prints and photographs 
to aid the text.) His history is mainly political history, but 
“culture” gets a fair share of attention and personalities are often 
made living with the skill we are accustomed to. This is a book 
of modest pretensions and it will not rank at the top of M. Maurois’s 
works ; it gives the impression that, though he knows America well, 
he has not been at home in it as he once was in England. For the 
reader who wants an easy introduction to a fascinating story, this 
version can be commended. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

THE break-up of the dock strike, accompanied by a slight lifting of 
the clouds in Berlin, has brought welcome relief to harassed markets, 
It has served, at least, to induce some of the “ bears ” to make cover- 
ing purchases which have led to a sharp recovery in prices. As I 
have often emphasised, markets are nowadays so “thin” that only 
a slight tilting of the balance in favour of buyers or sellers affects 
prices quite disproportionately. What is more significant than the 
rebound in quotations, which, after all, was largely technical in origin, 
is the absence of follow-through from the investing public. Few 
brokers can report any resumption of genuine buying, despite the 
fact that prices in most of the speculative groups are decidedly more 
attractive than a few weeks ago. 


1948 


DISINFLATION POLICY 


The truth is that, international politics apart, the average investor 
is now so conscious of economic uncertainties that he is not prepared 
to give new hostages to fortune. The dock strike and the disturb- 
ances in Malaya are reminders of the wide range of Communist 
activity, only partially offset by some indications of cracks in Comin- 
form. In the internal financial field Sir Stafford Cripps has gone 
far towards removing any doubts as to official reactions to the grow- 
ing evidence of the crumbling, over a fairly wide area of consumer 
goods industry, of sellers’ markets. So far from being panicked into 
hasty reflation measures, our new Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
reaffirmed his intention to allow “disinflation” to continue to the 
point at which it has at least a chance of bringing about the desired 
results of a diversion of resources from the relatively less to the 
relatively more essential occupations. In taking this stand he is 
showing political courage and a true appreciation of economic reali- 
ties. At the same time, however, investors are being warned in 
clear terms against expecting any quick or wholesale reversal of 
official policy such as might put inflation back on the map and lead 
to a return to sellers’ markets. I admit that the purchase-tax changes 
and the more liberal housing policy provide some evidence that 
Crippsian austerity will be tempered by a sense of political reality, 
but I cannot see the present Chancellor of the Exchequer being 
pushed far in a reflationary direction at this stage. 

The implications for investors are that the companies which have 
thriven on the keen demand for luxury and semi-luxury goods in 
the post-war pericd are likely to move into a phase of substantially 
lower profits. More favourably placed will be the companies 
engaged in selling in overseas markets, especially if costs here are 
held down and American inflationary forces, still operating with con- 
siderable strength, maintain export prices. Over the whole field of 
equity investment, however, dividend limitation must work power- 
fully against a rise in prices, and while interest rates may not rise 
steeply, they are obviously unlikely to fall below the current 3 pet 
cent. level at a time when the capital needs of industry are large and 
growing. 


RICHARD THOMAS YIELD 


These are not conditions in which the investor should let out much 
speculative sail. Low-yielding Ordinary shares and, broadly, the 
shares of companies catering for inessential demands should be 
avoided and opportunities should be awaited for picking up bargains 
in the groups which are still strongly placed. Among these I would 
certainly include iron and steel shares, in spite of the overhanging 
threat of nationalisation. Demand is likely to remain at a high level 
for years to come, and although profit margins may be Jess generous 
than in recent years, current dividend rates look well assured. If 
and when nationalisation comes, anything like fair compensation 
should cover today’s market prices. 

An old favourite of these notes—Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
6s. 8d. Ordinary shares—look attractive at today’s price of 13s. 6d. 
On the 15 per cent. dividend they offer the generous return of 
74 per cent. Results just announced for the year to March 31st 
show a spectacular improvement, reflecting the benefits of expansion 
and modernisation schemes. Profits of the group are up from 
£3,687,939 to £5,791,541, and although taxation has taken a heavy 
toll of the additional earnings, the 15 per cent. dividend is covered 
by a very large margin. For those prepared to shoulder the nationali- 
sation risks these shares offer a promising investment. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
“SHELL”” TRANSPORT & TRADING 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 














Tue annual general meeting of the “ Shell” Transport and Trading Co., 
Ltd, was held on June 30th in London. 

Sir Frederick Godber, the chairman, whe~fresided, said: You have 
received a very full report this year and I have nothing to add to that 
report. He proposed: “That the report and accounts be adopted and a 
final dividend on the ordinary capital for the year 1947 of Is. per share 
or {1 unit of stock, free of income tax, be paid.” 

Sir Robert Waley Cohen, K.B.E., seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The chairman then proposed the re-election of Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force, Sir John Maitland Salmond, G.C.B., C.M.G., C.V.O., D.S.O., 
Major The Hon. Peter M. Samuel, M.C., and the Rt. Hon. The Viscount 
Weir of Eastwood, P.C., G.C.B., LL.D., D.L., as directors. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, C.B.E., seconded the resolution and this was carried 


unanimously. 


| 
| 
| 
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COMPANY MEETING 
MARKS and SPENCER 
INCREASED PROFIT 











THE twenty-second annual general meeting of Marks and Spencer, Ltd., 
was held on June 24th in London. se 

Sir Simon Marks (chairman and manager director), in the course of 
his speech, said: The profit before providing for taxation amounts to 
£3,169,000 (against £2,576,000), Provision of £1,850,000 for taxation 
leaves the net profit of £1,319,000 (£1,176,000 last year). 

We recommend a final dividend on the ordinary and “A” ordinary 
shares of 45 per cent., making 60 per cent. for the year. The payment 
of all dividends requires £755,000, leaving £494,000 to be added to carry 
forward, which will stand at £1,576,000. 

In accordance with the request of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
we are recommending the maintenance of our rate of dividend although 
our profits justified an increase. This is a considerable denial to our 
shareholders, the purchasing power of whose dividends has been very 


| heavily reduced. 


Mr. J. W. Boyle, C.B.E., and Sir Kenneth B. Harper, who were 


appointed members of the board during the year, were re-elected. _ 

Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe and Co. were re-appointed 
auditors. 

Mr. Thomas Borthwick proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman and 
directors. This was seconded by Mr. R. S. Chandler, and carried with 
acclamation. 

Replying to a vote of thanks, the chairman said that the company was 
old because oil was young. It was a young organisation and it was their 
constant endeavour to keep it young. He believed that the development 
of the industry was still to a large extent in its infancy and it was of the 
utmost importance that they should keep their thoughts young as they 
had done in the past so that in the future they would be prepared to 
think of new things and go forward with new ideas. He referred to 
their wonderful team of managing directors in the group of companies 
of whom they were so proud. Members would realise that a great part 
of the responsibility in operating the management of their great concern 
and its partner the Royal Dutch rested upon the shoulders of that group 
of managing directors. These men had all grown up in the business and 
in that respect when people spoke of turning over industry to the workers 
this was one of the great enterprises of the world which had always been 
and would always be managed by the workers, because these men had 
reached the top by sheer merit. 


LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 
Mr. H. J. WELCH’S ADDRESS 








TuE annual general meeting of The London Asiatic Rubber and Produce 
Company, Limited, was held in London on June 28th, 1948. 


Our reserves and surplus now total £5,423,000, an increase of £664,000 
on last year. The sum of £150,000 recoverable under the War Damage 


| Act has been added to the general reserve, which now stands at £3,300,000, 


| severely restricted and spasmodic in delivery. 


GENERAL SURVEY 

There is much justified concern abcut the rise in price of consumer 
goods and particularly because there is, as yet, no prospect of stability, 
even at the present levels. Indeed, tne Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
been warning us of inflation as expressed in rising prices for goods both 
in the home trade and for export markets. 

The rise in world prices for raw materials, the removal of subsidies, 
and higher production costs have lifted prices of cotton and woollen utility 
cloths to three and a half times the pre-war level. Owing to the export 
drive, the supply of materials for the home market to garment makers is 
This prevents planning of 


| production and adds considerably to the cost. Purchase tax, where applic- 


able, is another cause making for high prices, and the frequent changes 
of rate are not only disturbing, but may yet involve businesses in appreci- 
able loss. 

The spiral of increasing prices raises serious and difficult problems for 
producers and distributors alike. High prices limit the consumer’s pur- 
chasing power and provoke buying resistance. It is the problem of 
producers and distributors to satisfy this demand with goods at prices 
the consumer can afford to pay, Sales beccme more and more governed 
by price and quality. 

There is an increasingly closer collaboration between our suppliers and 


| our own scientific technical staff. The function of that staff is to study 
| quality through the various stages of production. Our suppliers appreciate 


In his address, which was circulated to members with the accounts, the | 


chairman, Mr. H. J. Welch, said: — 
The year’s crop of 12,990,886 lbs. compares with 
harvested in the last twelve months before the Japanese invasion. 


12,218,500 Ibs. 
The 


manufacture of sole crepe has been expanded much beyond the pre-war | 


the importance of quality and up-grading wherever possible. We have 
been able to extend our range of goods and the public have been prompt 
to recognise the values we offer; that is the short explanation of the 
substantial increase in our business during the past year. Our thanks are 
due to our manufacturers for their co-operation and for the happy relation- 
ships we continue to enjoy with them. 

The national necessity for export has made it our duty to develop 
export trade. We are making a determined effort to expand exports, 
mainly to our chain store friends in the following countries: Switzerland, 


| Belgium, Sweden, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa. 


figures, the 1947 output of 1,097 tons comparing with 556 tons produced | 


in 1941. If prices should continue to justify doing so, we hope to produce 
at least a similar quantity in 1948. 

The total of the surplus and reserves amounts to £670,783, and is 
more than £15,900 in excess of the comparative reserves at the end of 
1946. In addition to our reserves there is the estimated amount of United 
Kingdom income-tax for the fiscal year 1948-49, payable on January Ist, 
1949, and the Malayan tax for 1948. 

The directors decided to reopen the dividend equalisation reserve with 


an appropriation from revenue of £40,000. This sum will be available | 


or the provision of dividends whenever the profits tend to fall and make 
its use desirable. 

The credit balance of the revenue account for the year carried to the 
appropriation account was £133,761, against £55,399 last year. Before 
arriving at this figure, £14,555 was charged by way of depreciation of 
buildings, machinery, &c., and no less than £178,237 had to be provided 
for taxation. From the appropriation account £40,000 has been transferred 
to the dividend equalisation reserve and £40,724 to buildings, machinery, 
&c., reserve. The latter sum represents the net increase during the year 
in the amount of the assets as shown by the balance-sheet. 

The directors recommend a payment of a dividend of 12} per cent., 
less tax. When considering this dividend they took into account the many 
years during the war in which no dividend was paid, the strong reserves 
and financial position of the company and the apparently good prospects 
for the current year. They understand that the request of the Govern- 
ment to companies not to increase dividends was not intended to apply 
to companies such as this which had suffered directly from the Japanese 
mvasion and from the consequent non-payment of dividends during the 
War years. 

The accounts were adopted unanimously. 


We offer a valued service to our manufacturers, many of whom have neither 
the personnel, nor the organisation, nor the contacts for the export trade. 
I have visited South Africa to examine Woolworths (Pty.) Limited. I 
am satisfied that this organisation is capable of considerable development 
as the economy of South Africa promises much expansion given stable 
political conditions. 
DEVELOPMENT 

Our catering section has continued to win increasing public appreciation, 
We have now 107 catering units in operation. 

Quality control of the food we sell is exercised by a team of experts. 

We strive to maintain the highest standards of hygiene and cleanliness 
in our cafeterias. Much time and attention is devoted to the training 
of our staff, who realise that the reputation and the success of the business 
depend not only upoa good quality food, but also on the practice of 


| hygiene and cleanliness in relation to food handling, food preparation and 


| which is at the service of 


service. 

We have made some progress with the renovation of a number of 
stores. Some time must elapse before we can restore them all to the 
condition in which we would wish to have them, 

Sympathy, understanding and all that constitutes good human relations 
are essential to efficient co-operation between management and _ labour. 
That has long been a guiding principle in the administration of your com- 
pany. We have created and developed a comprehensive system of welfare, 
yur staff in health or sickness, at work or 
leisure, which is being used by the staff on a wide scale. 

It will be seen that we propose to double this year the allocation to the 
Benevolent Fund, the benefits of which are much appreciated. It is with 
great pleasure and sincerity that your board express their thanks to all 
grades of our staff for their work during the past year. 

The report was sdopted. 
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PERSONAL 
Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- 
line. Line averaging 32 itters. Min. 
lines. Box No. 1/- extra 

BARGAIN WE KEEP. Satisfaction or 
all money refunded. Irish Linen 
table cloth, 54 in. square, 45/-. Serviettes 
. doz. Both hemstitched 
borders. Table cloth 48 in. and 
6 serviettes to match, = 
2 12s. Gd. 12 assorted 
sizes Irish linen suitable alieelies cheva 
Sets, tray cloths tabie centre, etc., 15/6 
parcel. Cheques, etc LinEN Suprties, 6, 


as 
“ADDRESSED notepapef, 500, 18/6; 1,000 

30/6; post free. Samples on request.— 
W. TRiMste, Enniskillen, Northern_Ireland. 
GRE. Saving, Suits, Overcoats 
turned equal to new from 100s.; list 
tree; good clothes need highest grade super 
tailoring. — WALKER'S SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND 
TAMLORING Works Lrp., Ilford Lane, 


litord, Essex. (Dept 16.) 
ME CLOTH, table baize, for 
tables, shelves, etc., printed tlie pat- 
tern in light green or sky, width 37 1 
Price 10/3 1 yard, postage 1/-. AMERI- 
can Ciorn, white, in lengths 46 ins. x 
16 ins., price, 5 lengths, 20/-, postage 1/- 





—Cerric & Co. (Dept. 804), Mail Order 
Stores, Bedford. 
You Dissatisfied with the Rate of 
Progress in Your Career? ‘* Plan for 
Success.”” A & ialised course—can_ possi- 
bly help you. Explanatory booklet free on 
request.—ANnTHONY Wape, 68, Carlton Hill, 
London, 


w.8 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. 

Write tor Pur Crusade Leaflet telling 
how to kill domestic animals and poultry 
humanely, with comments on other 
Slaughter methods.—Masor C. VAN pee Br, 

Treazunter Rd. London, S.W.10 
I E SATISFIED—buy 

Bermaline Bread. 

Asx Your Baker 
|} OOK catalogue 542 now available pe) 
with 1,423 Also cat. 255 of 

15th- Tith century 3 (1/-), 
and History List in preparation.—T. THoarr, 
149, High St.. Guildford. 
Books WANTED privately; good types, 

good prices; no cheap editions. Imme- 
a oe. if possible, sead lists (returned). 


~Box 29b 

co anyone suggest anything help case 
chronic severe mercury poisoning. 

Miss Brown, Ash Cott., Axton, 


. Wales 

SUFFERER 48159 —Market 
» Gardener (38) unable to earn at pre- 
sent, has wife and 3 young children to 
support, and must pay rent for house, shop 
and nurseries. Please help. Jewellery wel- 
comed and sold. This is but one of many 
sad cases for whom funds are urgently 
NATIONAL Society ror CANCER 
Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria St.. 8.W.1. 
\AMBRIDGE Grapvate PREPARATORY 

ScMooLMAsTer (38), seeks holiday Post, 
August, country or seaside. Keen tennis 
player, car driver Coaching. supervision 
or other suitable work considered.—Box 22b. 
YOINS ann MEDALS aes = - ~ 

i) oh es rices paid for collections, fin 
+ yA. Standard 
Englisn Seaby’s 
ont Medal Bulletin, 5s. per 
65, Great Port- 


FREE Parachute Material, 
in white, cream, primrose, 
daffodil or old gold, all new jong panels, 
ideal for undies, dresses curtains, price 25, 
parcel, postage 9d. EGyYrtian CorrTon, iong 
panels, no cross seams, paste! shades, 
orange, gold, primrose, sky, light green, 
deep rose, white or cream, price 25/- 
parcel, postage 9d Raron, long panels 
in white, sky, turqoise or deep rose, 
price 30/- parcel, postage 9d.—Crtic & 
Co (Dept. 804), Mail Order Stores, 
Bedford. 
\.P.A.—Do Please listen in on the Home 
Service, next Sunday at 8.25 to an 
peal by Mrs. A Rawlinson, wife 
of the Bishop of Derby. for help for women 
and girls who are in trouble. and social 
misfits in our Great Cities.—Gifts to 
Cuourcu Sentsuarrian’ Association, 20, John 
st. London, 
4) X-NAVAL HAMMOCKS, complete with 
all accessories 12s. 6d. each. New ex- 
Govt. Sisal String Hammocks, 15s. each. 
New ground sheets double texture, 78 in. x 
36 in., 15s a AT oar. free. Satisfac- 
tion or mon Conwar, Ltp., 
(Dept 451). 199 1a Stoke Newington High 


N.16 

OnPILMS! ! FILMS!!! For ase 
cameras only 2s. 8d. 
spool of 6 exposures in boxes of 6 an 


Urgent 
Hoiyweil, 
YANCER 


Catalogue of 
Monthly Coin 
annum.—B. A. Seasr Lro. 
land Street, London 


dozen (minimum quantity 6 spools) Post 
and packing Is per order ‘Absolutely reli. 
able Buy now for the summer.—Focus. 
“=. 40, ckville St. Piccadilly, London, 
F°:,,2 ALE.—Current (sixth, volume 
~1948) of Keesings Contemporary 
Gzehives, omer tion paid to end June. 
at offers Sampford Arundel. 
welt ington 


wrt 
URNISHING FABRIC. Dyed Hessian, 
no coupons, close weave, ideal for cur- 


tains, loose covers, bedspreads, attractive 
shades, gold, sky, golden brown, green, 
rust, cherry, tomato or saimon, any length 
supplied 40 ins. wide, 5/11 per yard, 
postage 1/- ins wide 1l per yard 
postage 1/- ples available. please 
send 6d. stamps.—Ce ic Co. ( 04) 


Mai! Order Stores. Bedfor 
ARRIS hand-knitted 
fy Gents. Chest 


sleeveless — pull- 
38-40. Price 


TyEAL'S Remake Mattresses (except cer- 
tain spring interior es} and clean 
« Re- making Bed. 
196, Tottenham 


- 


cases.— Write for folder 
ding,”” Heat ano Son Lo. 
Court Road, W.! 


square 
hemstitched | 
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RENCH Girl, aged 16, wishes to a 
September au at 


, EH, A 
oe Meme Gountien ties. Anne Ma‘ 

oN Rue Cha Charles ae 
France. ‘ee A children and with 
wert gusenee, —Mars. Stiatinc, 30, 


8. Croydon. 
ANDWRITING ano Tatent.—Grapho. 
logical anpivess prepared. Send §.A.E. 
for details.—Roserr Jametin. Handwriting 

BCM/Veritas, London, W. 

OT DULL.—No, you will 
a English History intensely interest- 
ing in new Course written by J. 
Hampoen Jacxson the historian for the 
Lonvon Scoot or Journatism. Prepared for 
those who—perhaps through bad teaching 
at school—acquired a dislike for what is 
a fascinating subject it opens the door to 
life-long enjoyment. Send for Prospectus 
of Course, also of Course in English Litera- 

ture (written by L. A. 
Journalism, Piction Poetry 
Plays, etc. The only School under patron- 
age of pacing powsseper proprietors. Re. 


duced Fees ree Book ftrom—Prospectus 
Dept., L.S.J.. 57, Gordon 
Wei ius" Square, London, 


EAL’S wish to buy antique furniture 

or furniture of their own manutac- 

ture. Will owners in the Lonaon area 

please send full particulars to HEAL AND 
Son. 196, Tottenham Court Rd.. W.1. 

NVISIBLE MENDING Burnt, torn and 

moth-eaten garments invisibly mended 

in two weeks, laddered stcckings in three 

days.—Call or send marking damage.--Bewt 

ievanaees Menpers Ltp., 22, New Bond 


jewetvery of all descriptions wanted. 
Highest prices paid. Diamonds, watches, 
bracelets, rings, pearl necklets, old gold, 
jewellery and silver; also (for scrap) watch 
cases, rings with stones missing, etc. Cash 
or offer per return post or telegram.—Aram, 
Ltp. (Dept. AS/1), 27, Courtfield Rd., Lon- 
don, S.W.7. Bankers: Martins Bank, Ltd. 
ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly 
mended in 3 days; burns, tears and 
moth damages repaired in 7 days. Send 
(mark damage clearly) or call.—KnrTBack 


Service, Lrp., 46 Oxford St.. London, 
W.1 (Tottenham Ct. Rd. end). 
EODIAN Dressmaxinc Service. Leodian 


Ltd., have re-opened this department 
and are now making Leodian Styles in cus. 
tomers’ own materials Charges, including 
trimmings, from 55s. Write for style YT) 
and —— a Lip. (S.P.4 
Union House, 

M®* TAL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS.—Heal’s 

can now undertake repairs to metal 
bedsteads, cots and metal spring mattresses 
Heat & Son, 196. Tottenham Ct. Rd 1. 

EW TEACHING TECHNIQUES of film. 

filmstrip wallsheet, radio, gramophone, 
etc., have their own monthly journal! 

This splendid magazine . . . outstandingly 
ood,” says The London Teacher. £1 a 
year, specimen copy 1/6.—-Publisher, Loox 
4no Listen, 30 Fleet St.. London. E.C4 

RDINARY writing at 100-130 words 

per minute. All languages. Test iesson 
3d.—Dutrons Speepworss (S51). 92-3. Great 
Euscell Street. W.C.1 

ACHUTES. A.16 panels; 

3S in. at base tapering to lin. and 84 in 
long. 1. Pure white silk | par 32s. 6d.. § Par 
60s., Whole Par 115s. 2. Red, Blue, Orange, 
Apple Green or Dk. Green superfine cotton 
4 Par 32s Whole Par. 60s. State second 
choice. B. Cream Cambric, 12 panels; each 
panel 20 in. at base tapering to 2 in. and 


each panel 


60 in. long. Whole Par. 22s carr. free. 
Satisfaction or money back. H. Conwar, 
Lro. (Dept. 281). 139. 143, Stoke Newington 
High Street, London, N.16 
PAzeNts of 17-year-old Boy, with some 
agricultural experience, wish to find 
farm within 150 miles Bedford, where he 
oul et dh as de il about Sept.—Box 18b 
OKERS. why let Budget In- 
+ affect your smoki My ! ry our 
Smoking Mixture Send 1/3 P rye for 
rh Packet, Hopper, BCM/LAYJAY, 


wo. 
AINWATER BUTTS and Garden Tubs 
Solid ouk Manufactured by skilled 
oqapere, As exhibited at the Daily Mail 
Ideal Home Exhibition. Various sizes. 
Order early.—Leafiet from Batowicxs, 52 
Grosvenor St.. London W.1. 
OLLS-BENTLEY 3j-litre. First regis- 
tered November, 1935. Parkward Sports 


Saloon. Perfect condition Rolls-Royce 
maintained. Chassis, engine completely 
attended. Colour metallic grey. New tyres, 


Ace wheel discs. 
since reconditioning. 
thy P Gopparp, 54- 


new radio and heater 
Negligible mileage 
£1,975, or near offer 


56, Spencer House, Ly] lace, London, 
E.C.2. Tel.: MONarch 
SEND your MSS. to writer” s Advisory 


C2, for criticism, advice, revision 
preparation for publication. Under super- 
vision y" oe - cee (N.U.J.). De- 
tails on licati 
\CHOOL:! Y¥ Terr To 
\ Schoolmaster is taking a few boys, 
over 12 yrs., to Sweden and Norway during 
August —For & eee lars, apply Box 39b 
‘PECIAL mbric Parachute 
‘ Raaterial” - Long Panels, cut on 
Fine quality. Colours: Saxe Blue, 
Light Green, Primrose or Orange. Attrac- 
tive and Hardwearing 


Ideal for making 
Blouses, Summer Frocks, 


Pyjamas, Pina- 
fores, Curtains, Children’s resses, and 
many other garments 


Packed in 25s. parcels, 
containing 9 sq. yds. material 


Scanpinavia.— 


Satisfaction 


or money refunded —Cheques, etc to 
BRADLEY BROS Dept. S4), Merchants, 
Willington, Bedford 

‘TAMPS.— Big range of Georgian 
2 Colonials, many scarce. 1d. each.— 
Approval, Cureseman 16. nddioccate “Ra. 
Watford 


E WELSH NEWSLETTER. a miscel- 

lany of Welsh life and affairs. Stamp 
for specimen.—Wetsn Newstetrecr, Priory 
Press, The Friary. Car 
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1948 
Te WRITER.—The Hutchinson monthly 
= for the journalist and author, tells how 


write and sell articles and _ stories. 
Annual subscription, 18s. 6d., post free, from 
HvtcHinson Pertopicat Co. Lro., 10, Great 
ueen St.. London .C.2. 

:~w—» TO GRANDFATHERS flock 

to our Services, ae ous S oo 
This Evangelistic Socia fare, icai 
and Youth Work is a necessity. That is 


why we need your support. Will pou please 
pee? Superintendent. The Rev. — 
Pp lom, East a Mission, 583, Com- 


mercia London E.1. 
1° ENSURE COMPLETE RECOVERY for 
a little boy, aged 9. euSering tS 
T.B. glands, funds are urgently 
enable him to remain in Switzerland funder 


Distressep GEN- 
ad s in Resoctaries 74, Brook Green, 


ws. 
t TNSUCCESSFUL? Cultivate | Thought 
Magnetism Course, details 4d. 
—K. Rar, BCM KOSMO, London. 
, old large books, with coloured 
copectalty Dresser’s 
Birds of Europe Liltord's Birds ot the 


and we 1, Birds 
ornithological works—RAPHAEL 
Museum Street, London, 


Britain, 
illustrated 
wo Lro 


\WArcues WANTED.—Ney, Old, Dis- 
used, Out of Order sa prices P4 

Send Reg. Cash or offer by return.— 

(SN) 19. Hopwood Ave. anchester, 4. 
ERSEE DON Dent seats available 
sits Bt y—Turciit Pall Mall Safe 

Deposit, | t A bans St Haymarket, S.W.1. 


Write FOR PROFIT.—Send for_ free 
booklet.—Tae Recent Institute (Dept. 
85G). Paiace Gate London, 

YOUNG Disabled Regular Officer. recently 

estate management course, offers his 
services at reasonable salary.—Box 25b 

OUNG French Girl Graduate wishes to 

receive Hospitality in English family. 
Speaking English tongue she is ready to 
nurse children or to give French lessons.— 
Mute. G. Treviorc 86, rue Claude Bernard, 
Paris. 15e 
7 OUR INCOME GREATLY INCREASED 

by an Annuity; save ten to hundreds 
of £’s in Purchase Money through Special- 
ists representing only leading Insurance 
Companies. Best terms submitted without 
obligation to bona-fide enquirers.—LonDOoN 
Insurance Bureau, Insurance Brokers and 
Consultants (Annuity Specialists), 39, 
Clanricarde Gdns.. A BAY 3779. 

‘OR FILM STORIES.—A 

National Newspaper is offering this 
to encourage new writers for the 
ScREEN The Scoot or AUTHORSHIP can 
help you Personal Home Tuition by one 
of Britain's leadin’ film writers Other 
Courses by Beverter NicHoLs, Ennio BLyton, 


sum 


Joun Brorny, etc., in Sort STORIES, 
JOURNALISM, Ravdio ScRipts, PLAYWRITING. 
Free Booklet. “Earn ANOTHER INCOME, 


Avtnorsuie, Lto. (The 


from ScHoow oF 
Gloucester House, Charing 
2 


Modern School), 





Cross Rd., London. W.C (Dept. 90.) 
EDUCATIONAL 
DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial 
Careers Thorough training at Sr. 
Gopric’s Cottece 2. Arkwright Rd. NW3 
Ham 5986 Gooi posts found for all 
qualified students. Resid. and day students. 
cs MMON ENTRANCE.—Expert tuition, 
Boys, 10-1. Except results. School 
environment Good food Sea, mountain 


air.—Ivor M. Cross, M.A Cantab, BARsara 
s. B.A. Oxon, Lapley Grange 
Machynlleth. Wales. Te 


AVIES. LAING & DICK. 7, Holland 
k, W11.—Individual tuition for 
qualendinns 
Entrance (new scheme) 
and Schoo! Certificates London Matricula- 
on. University Entrance and Scholarships. 


Tel ‘ark 7437 
Frorzion SERVICE HOME CIVIL SER- 
etc Tuition for new exams., 
including ——_ for interviews, by 
Daviss’s who gained over 500 successes in 
ha Grade exams. between 1927 
nd 1939. Consultations by appointment for 
detailed advice Tuition also for degrees, 
school and higher certificates, and other 
exams. Scparate accommodation for tuition 
ne Public Schools Entrance.—Davies’s, 54, 
de Park Gate S.W.7 WES 6564. 
Penney CENTRE OF LEARNING AND 
LEISURE.—WEEK-END AND MUID-WEEK 
Courses. July 9-12th: Mepiatvat Puito- 
sorwy. The Christian interpretation, the 
party Fathers and the Schoolmen, Abelard, 
Roger Bacon and others. July 20-23: 
Wauat’s Bentno Ir Att? A mid-week course 
in Current Affairs and the understanding 
of the Arts, primarily designed for workers 
from industry and members of the Police 
Force, but open_to all. Julg 23-26: Wort 
Re-epucation. The speakers at this cowse 
will be prominent members of Unesco (in- 
cluding Mr. L. A G. Strong) who will 
describe from personal experience the work 
being done to restore education and culture 
to the post-war world. July 30-Aug. 3: 
Oren Ain Theatre. Practice, theory and 


Pendiey course for parents and children 
including talks on Family Problems, Cur- 


rent Affairs, Pages from the Past, Music 

and Natural History. Frees: 2 gns. a week. 

end, 4 gns, a week—Full particulars from 
Herts 


Secketary, Pendiey Manor, Tring 
OME STUDY _FOR DEGRE > 
Postal Tuition for Y 9 Matric.. Spec. 
t.. BA. BSc., B.Sc. Econ., B.Com., 
B.D. Degrees, Diplomas; Sch. Cert., 
H 8.C., etc. Low fees. Tnetalments. Pres 
tus from C. D. Parxer, M.A L.D.. 
cae B.93, WOLSEY HALL, oxPorD’ (Est. 





i > a 

8 l MAY 6626.’ 

STOKE HOUSE, nr Bletchley (Tel. Tim, 
Centre for Ar 

w/end * Everyman's Music,” with 

Harrison, July 10-11. Drawing and 

a. Holiday, Aug. 16-23. From 15/- ber 





APPOINTMENTS — VA 
AND WANTED 


None of the vacancies advertised 
relates to anyone to whom the Control @ 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 


ELPAST.—Tue QUEEN’S UNIVE 
Lecturesmie IN Law. Salary is £ 
b: 25 to £800 with contributory pensigg 
under the Federated Superannuation 
System of Universities, initial placing og 
the salary scale depending on qualifications 
and experience. Applications by September 
7, 1948, stating — ects in wae cada 
specialise.—Particulars from G. R. Co 
Secretary. 
BC. 
of Talks PRoDucER, 
Bangor. Duties include selection of 
speakers, editing of scripts, and production 
at the microphone. Candidates must be 
Welsh speaking and should have had 4 
ood general education with a wide knowe 
fed edge of Welsh life and culture 
writing and an interest in the 
spoken word, in both English and Welsh, 
would be added qualifications. Salary is 
in a grade rising by annual increments of 
£40 to a maximum of £890 per annum, 
Detailed applications to APPOINTMENTs 
Orricer, Broadcasting House, London, W.L 
marked “ Talks Wales Spt.’’, within 
days. For acknowledgement enclose stamped 
envelope. 
Came DEVELOPMENT CORPORA. 
TION.—Applications are invited from 
men and women not over 40, with a good 
educational background, for the combined 
st of CLERK To THE Boaro and its variow 
ommittees, and PERsoNAL ASSISTANT te 
the Chief Executive. Salary will be accord. 
ing to qualifications and applications, which 
should state salary required and full par. 
ticulars of education and experience, should 
be addressed to the Curer Executive, Craw- 
ley Development Corporation, 13, Grosvenor 
Sq.. London, W.1, not later than first post 
on Monday, July 12, 1948. 
NGLISH Lady living The Hague, de 
sires to act as organiser ae ‘guide to 
visitors. Fee payable .K.- M 
Wortman, 107, J. van Oldenbaatnevell 
Laan, The Hague. Holland. 
‘RIENDS Ambulance Unit Post Wal 


invites applications for the pos 
ales, based at 


ence of 


Service. There are now a few vacan- 
cies for suitable young men wishing to join 
this interdenominationa! Christian pacifisg 
service—Application should be made a 
once. Full articulars: 4, Gordon §q, 
London, wl. 

GE. Srupent, aged 20, reading inter, 
B.A.. daughter country professional 


family. requires post in London area, pre- 
ferably doctor's family. Refs, given and 
required.— Box 27b 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—Avent 
4 Hitt Traininc Coiece, EttHam Hitt, 
S.E.9. Applications are invited for the post 
of Lecturer (woman) in physical education, 


Duties to commence in September, 1948, if 
possible, otherwise January, 1949, If suit- 
ab:y qualified the person appointed will 


assist with advanced as well as with 
ordinary courses. Diploma of a recognised 
college of physical education and teaching 
experience essential. Salary in accordance 
with the revised scale for Training Col- 
leges.—Applications (no forms required) 
the Principat at the College. (1531.) 
Qs ANNE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AVERSHAM.—The Governors invite 
applications for the post of a resident 
Bursar which will be vocant in September 
next. She will =o a for the 
accounts, equipme ot eep of grounds 
and buildings Commencing salary from 
£300 per annum, according to experience, 
with full board and residence.—Applications 
should be sent without delay to the Cvrae, 
53. Palace Street, Victoria Street. s.wi 
(envelope marked “ Bursar "’). Candidates 
should state age, qualifications, previous 
positions, and should submit copies 
three recent testimonials. 
Res NAVAL COLLEGE, GREEN- 
ICH.—Lecrurer IN History - 
ENGLISH DeparTMENT.— Applications 
invited for the appointment of a civi ines 
Lecturer in the — and History De- 
partment of the aeel Naval College, 
Greenwich, London, S.E.10, early in Sep- 
tember, 1948 Applicants should possess 
an Honours Degree in one or more of the 
following subjects: — foe wath English, Eco- 


nomics, Geography. M one. Their 
principal interests should in the affairs 
of the Modern World. An interest in A 
other humanities. e.g.. Art, usic, 


Drama, js also desirable. Previous sail 
ence either in Schools, Universities. or in 
the Educational branches of the Services, 
referably in the ‘Royal Navy, is desirable 
ut not essential Applicants must be 
natural born British subjects. The salary 
scale is £360 by annual increments of £35 
to £600, with provision for entry above the 
minimum according to experience. Oppor- 
tunities exist for advancement to Senior 
Lecturer with a salary of £ by £5 
to £850 per annum The a intment car- 
ries the benefits of the Federated Super- 
annuation Scheme for Universities. Appll- 
cations, accompanied by names of three 
referees and a statement of previous ex- 
perience, should be sent (as soon as pos- 
Beuceet 


sible) to the Drrecror (P.A.), 

artment, Admiralty London, S.W 
from whom further varticulars may 
obtained. 
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UNIVERSITY.—Facutty OF 
Mercer The University invites 
jons for the Chairs of Systematic 
, Philosophy of Religion and 
tive Religion in its newly created 
of Divinity. Appointments may in 
frst instance be at the rank of either 
Aswelate Professor or Professor according 
to qualifications and experience with corre- 
minimum salaries of $4,000 and 
Samy respectively Plus participation in 
and life imsurance plans. Special 
transportation. The academic 
from. October ist to the 
y—Applications, with curri- 
eum vitae, stating age education, ex- 
, publications and references, should 
addressed to THE Bursar, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada 
UBLISHING.—Pubiic School Man (33), 
active, editorial experience well known 
rs, seeks position with established 
; » capital available.—Write Box 
@i, Rernett’s’, 44. Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
ESIDENT ASSISTANT MUSIC MIS- 
TRESS wanted for September to teach 
and violin, and to accompany classes 
and choir in boys’ Preparatory School. The 
has a strong musical tradition. 
according to Burnham Scale. Pen- 
scheme in operation.—Applications 
be made to the Headmasted, W. PF. 
Homann, The Downs School, Cotwall, Nr, 
Malvern. 
SET.—Head of Staff wanted in 
September or Jaauary in recognised 
’ boarding school of 120. Good teach- 
img qualifications essential. Salary Burn- 
Scace plus special responsibility allow- 
Apply 
Burnham-on- 


ere 


ERE 


Government 


ance. Superannuation 
HEADMISTRESS, 
Sea. 


Gardennurst, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HOUSE- 
WORKERS’ LIMITED TRAINING 
at 2, LuckNow Drive, NorrincHam. 
—Applications are invited for a full-time 
Resis=nt PRINCIPAL (woman). Applicants 
should either be fully qualified teachers of 
housecraft or should have qa _ University 
Degree, or its equivalent, together with a 
good knowledge of housecratt.—Applica- 
ions, stating qualifications and particulars 
of experience, together with the names of 
two referees should be forwarded to the 
Gecartaky, 53. Mount St.. London, W.1 
(from whom full particulars of salary 
males may be obtained) within a fortnight 
of the appearance of this advertisement 
E BRITISH COUNCIL invites app.i- 
cations for the post of Lecrurer in 
the Britisn Institute, Bilbao. Duties, to 
take classes in English up to standard of 
Cambridge Proficiency Certificate; to take 
in the general lecturing programme 
and other activities of the Institute. Candi- 
G@tes must be single men, aged preferably 
between 21 and 28. A University honours 
degree, preferably in English or History, is 
essential; a knowledge of Spanish is de- 
sirable. Starting sa.ary according to age 
and qualifications within the range £340- 
£400 per annum, plus a cost of living 
allowance.—Write, quoting title of post, for 
application forms and turther particulars 
t Tue Director, Persoanel Department, The 
British Council, 3, Hanover St., London, 
W.1, to whom completed forms shou.d be 
sot within two weeks of to-day’s date. 
E BRITISH COUNCIL invites app‘i- 
cations for two posts of ASSISTANTS in 
the Books Department, London Headquarters, 
Post A. Duties, to select, order and dispatch 
books for the Council libraries in a group 
of countries overseas; to deal with corre- 
spondence on book supply, to answer biblio- 
graphical enquiries and to keep a check on 
expenditure. Candidates may be men or 
vomen, aged preferably between 25 and 35 
Associateship of the Library Association or 
equivalent and library experience are essen- 
; & University degree is desirab.e, but 


bot essential. Starting salary according to 
age, Qualifications and experience within the 
range (including consolidated addition) 
Men, £428- £690 per annum; Women, £ 354- 
£562 per annum. Post B. Duties, to be 
tesponsible, under supervision, for the re- 


rements in books and bibliographical in- 
ormation of the Council libraries in a 
stoup of countries overseas. Candidates 
Must be women, aged preferably between 
Zi and 28. A know.edge of the book trade 
@ librarian qualifications or library ex- 
lence necessary. Starting salary accord- 
ig to age, qualifications and experience 
Within the range (including consolidated 
addition) £235-£442 per annum. Write, 
Qoting title of post, for application forms 
and further particulars to THe Drrector, 
Personne! Department, The British Council, 
3, Hanover St., London, W.1, to whom 
competed forms should be sent within two 
week's of to-day'’s date. 
E BRITISH COUNCIL invites app!i-~ 
catiqgns for the post of ADMINISTRATIVE 
Orricer in the Council’s Office at Rio de 
Janeiro. Duties: to assist in the adminis- 
tation of the office and to take part in 
the Council's work generally. Candidates 
Must be single men, aged between 21 and 
2%. A University honours degree is desir- 
able. some administrative experience and 
ability with figures necessary. Starting 
salary according to age and qualifications 
Within the range £340-£400 per annum, 
a cost of living allowance.—Write, 
Quoting title of post, for application forms 
and further particulars to Tue Drrector, 
Personnel Department, The British Coun- 
Gl, 3, Hanover St., London, W.1, to whom 
completed forms should be sent within two 


Week of to-day'’s date. 

(ep NATIONS ASSOCIATION re- 
/ quires Two ReGcionat Orricers to work 

in South. and South-West England. Salary 
£450.—ParticuJars and form from SEcre- 

may. UNA, il aiden Lane, London, 


2 on ‘receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope 
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de BRITISH COUNCIL invites appli- 
cations for the post of LecTrurer in 
the British Institute, ALEXANDRIA. Duties, 
to lecture within the Institute and ex- 
tramurally as required on English lan- 
guage acd literature and on_ British 
institutions. Candidates must be single 
.» aged preferably between 21 and 28 
must possess a university honours 
degree, preferab:y in “glish, and broad 
cultural interests. Starting salary accord- 
ing te age and qualifications within the 
range £340-£400 per annum, plus a cost 
of living allowance.—Write, quoting title of 
ost, for application forms and further 
particulars to THe Director, Persoanel De- 
partment, The British Council, 3, Hanover 
St., London, W.1, to whom completed forms 
snould be sent within two weeks of to-day’s 
ate. 
YOYNBEE HALL, the Universities’ Settle- 
ment in East London, invites applica- 
tion trom qualified men for the post of 
Sus-Warven. Candidates should be under 
40 years of age and have experience of 
social and administrative work. Interest in 
adult education and in social conditions 
and voluntary social service essential. The 
post is residential; most suited to a single 
man. Commencing salary £300-£400 a 
year, according to age and experience, plus 
board and lodging.—Application forms from 
the Secretary, Toynbee Hall, 28, Com- 
mercial St., E : < 
NHE BRITISH COUNCIL invites app.i- 
cations for the post of ADMINISTRATIVE 
Orricer in the Council's office at Nanking. 
Candidates must be single men, aged pre- 
ferably between 21 and 28: University 
honours degree is desirable; administrative 
ability essential, preferably with some 
knowledge of accounts. A knowledge of 
China would be useful. Starting salary 
according to age and qualifications within 
the range £340-£400 per annum, with 
(under present arrangements) full board 
and lodging.—Write, quoting title of post, 
for application forms and further particu- 
jars to THe Director, Personnel Department, 
The British Council, 3, Hanover St., Lon- 
don, W.1i, to whom completed forms should 
be sent within two weeks of to-day's date. 
‘E\HE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HOUSE- 
WORKERS’ LIMITED. — TRAINING 
Centre at 2, Lucknow Drive, NorrincHAM 
—Applications are invited to fill vacancies 
on the Housecrart TRAINING Starr (resident 
and non-resident), Candidates should have 
recognised qualifications or be able to pro- 
vide evidence of their suitability Appli- 
cations, stating age, qualifications and 
particulars of experience. to ether with the 
names of two referees, should be forwarded 
to the Secretary 53, Mount St., London, 
W.1 (from whom particulars of salary 
scales may be obtained) within a fortnight 
of the appearance of this advertisement. 
PIST to work at home Addressing.— 
Apply Fortes, 121. Charing Cross Rd.. 
9 


YNIVERSITY COLLEGE, _EXETER.— 
Applications are invited for the post 
of LecTuRER IN ENGLISH (special qualifica- 
tions in Old English) —Applications should 
be sent to the Reaistrrar, from whom fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained 
YNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST 
INDIES.—Applications from men and 
women are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN First Grape (temporary) The 
duties will be primarily but not exclusively 
those of a ataloguer The successful 
candidate will be required to take up duties 
in Jamaica in August or September, 1948 
The appointment will be for two years 
only at a salary of £600 to £700, accord- 
ing to age, qualifications and experience 
Passages to and from Jamaica wil] be paid 
Candidates must be either Fellows of the 
Library Association or university graduates 
and holders of the Diploma in Librarian- 
ship of a recognised School Cataloguing 
experience is essential and knowledge of 
foreign languages will be a strong recom- 
mendation. Applications (six copies), giving 
full particulars of qualifications and experi- 
ence and e names of three referees, 
should be submitted before July 16. 1948, 
to the Secretary, Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education in the Colonies, 8, 
Park St., London. W.1, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 
| hater td OF LEEDS.—DepartTMEent 
of Socian Stupres.—Applications are 
invited for the post of ResEaRcH ASSISTANT 
in the Department of Social Studies on 
the salary scale £550-£25-£900, with 
effect on October 1. 1948.—Further particu- 
jars may be obtained from the Recistrar, 
University, Leeds 2, by whom applications 
for the appointment will be received net 
later than July 24th 
VW YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS, 
requires Bursur (woman) who will 
also act as Secretary to the Council. Post 
preferably non-resident Duties include 
responsibility for finance, buildings, 
grounds and office administration. Good 
experience essential.—Apply. with  testi- 
monials, to the Heap MISTRESS. 
OUNG Lapy wishes summer job as 
nanny staying or resident in London 
from July 27th until end of August. Any- 
thing considered.Box 4b. 





EXHIBITIONS 


FRICAN Paintings by Grace Huxtable; 
Nigerian Sculpture by Ben Enwonwu.— 
Heau’s, 196. Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 
I EGAS, Rovavutt, Yonxinp, etc. Summer 
Exhibition, Daily 10 to 5 p.m.—Mart- 
BoRoUGH, 17, Old Bond St., London, W.1. 
JFOTLES ART GALLERY. Charing Cross 
Rd., W.C2 “African Close-up.”’ 
Photographs by Anne Fischer. 9-6 daily 
(inc. Sats.) until 17th July. Adm. free 
pean FurnisnHinc; Antique and 
mod. furniture in present day settings. 
—Heat's, 196, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 





1948 


ATE GALLERY. Samuel Caeurtauld 
Memoria! Exhibition until 3ist August. 
10-6, Sundays 2-6. 
St GEORGE'S GALLERY, 81, Grosvenor 
h t.. W.1.—English and Continental 
Paintings. Daily 10-6, Sats. 10-1. 





ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 
ASHDOWN FOREST, Sussex.—Two guests 
4 welcomed for short periods in 
furnished private house. Large double 
bedroom (twin beds, h. and c.) and own 


sitting room with wireless, both facing 
South with fine views to uth Downs. 
ens, each p.w.; no extras.—TuHe Beacon, 


Duddleswell, Sussex 

A TTRACTIVE double bed-sitting room, 
a Private house, Kensington. All ameni. 
ties, simple cooking facilities. 2 gms, each 


person.—ANDERSON 43, Pembroke Sq., W.8. 
YOMFORTABLY furnished bed sitting- 
room in modern flat offered daily 


worker or student, use of kitchen, bath, etc. 

Restaurant available. Nice garden by river 

Twickenham. Terms moderate.—Box 23b. 

YOMFORTABLE Home Offered to country 

lover on private estate of 1 acres 

in Bucks, with model farm attached. All 

home produce. Riding and shooting. — 
Telephone Wendover 3134. Box 21b. 

‘RENCH writer and wife. middle aged, 

* require two unfurnished rooms, bath- 


room, kitchen, from middle July.—Box 36b. 
essential.—Box 36b 
ARGE Unfurnished Room near Kew 


4 Gardens; gas fire, ring, use bathroom, 
Member teaching profession pref.—Box 30b. 
XFORD outskirts Widow, with country 
cottage. Termina] work, Literary con. 


nections, Keen gardener, motorist. Keeps 
daily help. Would share with another 
taking 2 rooms at 4 gns.—Box 24b. 


FTOtLAND BAY (I. or Wicut).—Right on 
cliff overlooking Solent, secluded fur- 
nished cottage. Sitting-room, 2 bedrooms 
(3 beds), bathroom, kitchen. E.J. and cook- 
ing. Shops 5 min. Golf mile. July 
10 gns., Aug. 12 gns. wkly. Plate and linen 
included. No children or animals.—Box 42b. 
W INCHELSEA, Sussex.—Mrs, Alleyne 

Corfield welcome few guests in her 


comfortable 15th century house. Long or 
short periods *“*Home atmosphere.’’ 
Moderate terms.—Five CHIMNEYS. Win- 


chelsea 310. 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


QOULPTURE IN ITS CONTEXT.—A 
WW special lantern lecture by r. Eric 
Newton will be given on Wednesday, July 7, 
1948, at 6 p.m., at County Hall, West- 
minster Bridge, S.E.1, in connection with 
the L.C.C. Exhibition of Sculpture in Bat- 
tersea Park. Admission free. (1598.) 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


LL NATIONS SOCIAL CLUB: London's 

Cosmopo.itan Centre at 11, Wardour 
St.. W.1 (near Lyons Coventry Street 
Corner House). Subscription gens. er 
annum. Activities include: Language Circles 
Debates, Dances, Rambles, Parties, Excur- 
sions, Outdoor Sports, Indoor Games, etc. 
Enquiries welcome.—SecretarY, All Nations 
Social Club, Ltd., Staple House, 51, 
Chancery Lane, W.C.2. HOL. 5088 





HOLIDAYS 


} EAUTIFUL Seaside Cottage, North Corn- 
wall to let 3 weeks July 8th to 28th. 
Elec. cooker and fires. Aga cooker. Excep. 
garden and produce. Close to golf course 
and sandy bay. 4 bedrooms. 6 beds.—Box 49b 
ILL LOVERS offer hospitality in pic- 
turesque old farmhouse in heart of 
Welsh mountains Remotely situated near 
Liyn Geirionydd Warmth and comfort 
and excellent food Modern conveniences. 
43-5 gns vay booked Aug, 14th-26th.— 
Bonner, Penrallt near Trefriw Tel. 
Lianrwst 166 
OLIDAY PLANi'? Pity Tors hay 
vacancies at hand-picked _ hotels. 
Seven nights Blackpoo] from £8 12s. 
Clacton £8 s Exmouth £6 
Keswick £8 6s., Morecambe £8 2s., South. 
: Ventnor £8 8s., Windermere 
309F Regent St., W.1. 


hotel near Dublin Own farm produce 


12 gns. p.w. Also Jersey France and Dutch 
Yacht Cruises.—-Acxrorps TRAVEL AGENCY, 
15, Princes Arcad* Piccadilly, London. 

REGent 3311 
SLE OF WIGHT.—Charming Country 
House. Excellent Cuisine. Trained 
Nurse in attendance for Convalescents 
Heating and Electric Lighting. 


Central 
H. & C. in Bedrooms For those desiring 
a quiet, restful and health-giving holiday, 
the amenities offered cannot be surpassed. 
Write or phone Resident Proprietress, Mrs. 
O. Farr. ‘* Westwood,’’ Wootton Bridge, 
LO.W Tel. Wootton Bridge 189 
‘ARMER’'S widow offers hospitality in 
modernised farm house near sea. Good 
food, farm produce. Beautiful and historic 
countryside. Sailings can be arranged to 
Holy Island and the Farne Bird Sanctuary 
Children welcomed erms 5} gens. inclu- 
Sive.—Rosinson, Newton Barns, Embleton, 
Alnwick, Northumbland. Embleton 28 
T OLIDAYS IN FRANCE.—We can offer 
ideal holidays in France on inexpen- 


sive lines—12 nights, hotel and fare, from 
£19 1lls.—Full particulars from H. C. 
NortH Aanpd Co., Ltp., Great Titchfield 


St., London, W.1. 
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Phoenix: 


Roy Lewis Arthur Frazer 
Shall I Emigrate ? 
This is the only book which deals with 
prospects and conditions in all the 
Dominions. Nearly 300 pages of prac- 


tical information for the would-be 
emigrant. 15s net 


G. H. Cook's 
Portrait of Durham 


Cathedral 


In this book scholarship and the modern 
camera combine to produce a complete 


portrait. With 15,000 word text, 
73 photographs, plans, etc. Large 4to 
12s 6d net 


Alex Comforts 
The Novel and our Time 


In this exciting new study of the con- 
temporary novel Alex Comfort analyses 
its place in our lives, and the factors that 
fashion it. An excursion from No 
Orchids to the Chinese novel. 

5s net 


Samuel Looker’s 
Jefferies Companion 


A bargain selection from nearly twenty 
books revealing the wide range of 
Jefferies’s interests—135,000 words in all. 
With a ‘life,’ bibliography, and notes. 
Illustrated. 342 pp plus Plates. 


8s 6d net 
From, or through, all bookshops. 
Published by Phoenix House Lid., 


38 William IV Street, Charing Cross 





Let us show you 


SWITZERLAND 


Our Swiss organisation will 
introduce you to the heart of 
Switzerland, as well as to the 
most famous centres. There 
are are many conducted and 
individual tours to choose from, 
each leaving you a generous 
margin of spending money. 
Send for free illustrated book- 
let giving details of Summer 
and Winter Tours. 


LONDON eerwnwe 


POPULARIS 
SWISS TOURS 


DEPT. £.2, 6, ROYAL ARCADE, 
OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: REGent 1352. 


SWOT DOW CWWTOEWHTD 
HEALTH HORIZON 


for the enquiring layman 





Current issue includes: 
LONDON’S HEALTH SERVICES ) 
Sir Allen Daley 
ATHLETICS AND THE 
SCHOOLBOY 
¢ Sir Adolphe Abrahams 
FOOD POISONING 
J. E. MeCartney 
issues 


w.c.l. 


Five shillings for four 


Tavistock House North, 


CABQRICAW CAWRLICAWRI 
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St Sun, Sann.—Poets’ village. Lovely/ 
Y a ening. Small country guest house; 

_ s.—Wwss Corrace, Felp 
— 


— Holidays at Bournemouth. 
perienced master is again arrangipg 
holidays for boys (and a few girls) 
preparatory and public school age; a 
Christmas trip to French Alps.—Write/ C. 
Raceert, Woodhouse Sroadmark 
Rustington, Sussex 


{WITZERLAND.— Winter aponts Patties 
’ arranged (not “ organised ' otels 
or limited accommodation, in chai et. /Book 
“4 —Miss Orrenneim, Checkendon, Read- 


WEST WALES.—Attractive small/ Guest 
House still has som vacancies 
for autumn holidays Lovely coast. Easily 
reached bus from Carmarthen oF 
ath Tarif? on application to 
ss Baitaap, Pen-y-Graig. Aberpo 
Cardigan 





TRAVEL 


BRIGHT SUGGESTION.—Why not 
travel to Nice by motor coach and 
avoid tiring night travel? Only 
return from London and no deduction from 
your £ Out and return any day 
hotels on the Riviera at 12s. 6d. per day 
full board.—Contovrs. Lrp., 72, Newman 
Street. London, W.1. Tel.: MUSeum 8499 
YONTINENTAL MOTOR TOURS.—(1) 
(2) Riviera, Florence, 
Venice (3) s and Venice (4) 
Austrian Tirol and Dolomites. | ’ Ro’ 
and Naples. tours heav 
Essential state date mR, —LaMMIN 
Tours, Ltp., 67 eee ‘Tesrece, London 
Tel.: Maida Vale 
LIVER’S Travels for the best escorted 
or independent Continental holidays. 
16 days Switzerland * gns.; 16 days Italian 
38 gns. (an amazing holiday: 
. lakes, horse races, in the land 
« _bive grapes); 16 days French Riviera, 38 
16 days Austrian Tyrol, 35 gns. Prices 
nelide and class return fares, reservations, 
full boa ‘ood hotels, tips, tax. and ex~- 
citing Uy Everything arranged for 


=~ 
tf 


you. Write now for Brochure, stating 
country. —11 Street. Pall Mall, 
London, 8.W. 


OLIDAYS IN rx y creaiscovering 
and spend your ho ar scorers 
Jenaseape of 
—<—— 
lected hotels Ce sa 

acta you will be delightfully 
surprised by the good food specially 
vided for guests —For sorarticulare, 
—-—) A to any Travet AGENT as quickly as 


you can holiday in Switzerland for 17 


villages 
requirement 


days, £31 incl 2nd class travel (cur- 
rency ¢ France £28 Italy £38. 
Booklet.—Attwavs TRAVEL SERVICE, 20, 


Buckingham St.. W.C.2 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 


pameor=s, TY-MYNACH H 
magnificently situated overlooking sea 
and hills and set in spacious garden. A 
small hotel of quality reputed for the ex- 
ood and service. Resident 
D. BH, THomas. 





ee Capt and Mrs. D 

e} Barmouth 210 

c= WALL.—Nare Horr, Vetran (situ- 
ated with 


in beautiful sheltered bay 

lovely sandy beach). Here at one of 
Britain's best run hotels you will find un- 
excelled comfort, food, service, cuisine and 


cellar. Trains met at Truro. Terms from 
Resipent Direcror Tel.: Veryan = 
EVONCOURT HOTEL, 8. 
Devon.—In a aupesty lovely "position 
| ay the on 5 nd pelt, —, which 
= ‘ounds adjoin tb is appointed 
to grat the most } 
lounge. Sports room Hard tennis 
court. Putting, Croquet. Beach huts. Free 


feAgTsounNe "BELLE VOE 
On _ sea-front Minesly 


tresses an ligh 
lent isine —’Phone 
NE. —Sravirw H _—You 
will not fare better elsewhere, for at 


this Mcensed hotel on the front ond in the 
front rank the aim the management is 
the provision of the t 
the Geaview hes some 
Catering ellar iomfort a 
Telephone: Eastbourne 4870 (three lines). 
E TH OF CLYDE.—Some — in 

small beautifully situated Hotel by 
sea. Own produce and poultry. Ceivenioms 
for Steamer and ‘Bus touring.—Write, 
Restoenr Propareron Newton Linn Hotel, 
Inneuan, Arg 

\OWEY, 


CORNWALL. —Preniezs Horst 
Licensed a Position above the 
rocks at Harbour outh Two minutes’ 
walk from bathing Beach and golf. nt a BT 
lounges. H ond c. all Le Interes' 
in ‘ood, excellently cook 
{reat T WESTERN HOTEL, NEWQUAY. 
—Incomparable for your Summer 
holidays, Uniquely situated on & spur of 
land between two glorious sandy beaches. 
Renowned for generosity and excellence of 
eals serv’ = bedrooms 
licensed Tel.: 2010 
LBROOK HOUSE HOTEL. WINCAN. 
°TON. in smiling Somerset Enjoy 
home life in a lovely country house in 
beautiful grounds e comfort, service 
and goodness of the meals leave memories 


to cherish. Dancing. own stables. squash 
Golf nearby Waterloo to Templecombe 2) 
hours. Club licence. Tel: 2377 
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MANSARD RESTAURANT 


A cecres 
4d food and wine in quiet 
surroundings, Open for 


toorntg coffee, lunch and tea.—196, Totten. 


Court Rd. Wi 
VICARAGE, Cam- 

BRIDGE Visitors received for periods 
of one or two 


weeks 
, OKINE COUNTRY CLUB, Tubbenden 
Hane, Orpington. Kent, has a few 
vacanies and offers rest @nd_ relaxation 


with good food and wines to all those de- 
siring comfortable accommodation in de- 
lightfai surrcunaings.—’Phone RESIDENT 


ANAGER, Orpington 833. 

GE Country House on Thames takes 
paying guests July. August.—Box 12B. 
INKS HOTEL, THURLESTONE SANDS 
—Visit this gem of Devonshire. Beside 
fhe sea and adjoins golf links. U«varying 
nee" standard comfort service one cuisine. 

Full licence. Trains met. Tel.: 2 
ONGMYND HOTEL CHURCH STRET- 
TON — During Spring —answer the 
call of the lovely Shropshire Highlands. 
Under personal supervision, this first-class 
licensed hotej ar every comfort. Lift, 
exc. cuisine 24 cres grounds. Golf, 
Senate, v guiding —Agoly Proprietors, PHILLIPS. 


Maney for peace holidays. Georgian 
mension—glorious parkland, Excellent 
food, airy bedrooms (h end c.), staff sin- 
corely concerned your comiort. Riding, 
tennis, garage Sea 10 » les. Brochure 


from ANaGER Markly. Rushlake Green 
(phone 270), near Heathfield, Sussex. 

N ONTGOMERYSHIRE. — _ Exceptional 
BA comfort available for couple as per- 
manent. paying guests in pleasant country 
bouse with lovely garden and perfect sur- 
roundings Every amenity and considera- 
tion; private sitting-room and bathroom: 
centra: «heating; excellent food Chea 
rough shooting agd fishing. Delightful. 
healthy country; 3 miles from market tuwn 
Inclusive terms, £50 per month.—Mrs. 
anew, The Forest, Kerry, via Newtown, 


Montgomeryshire. 
M DIFORD. near Barnstaple. North 
Devon. Broomhill.—In seclusion of 
150 acres own grounds. Amenities of well- 
managed hotel, but homely atmosphere of 
comfortable country house. Billiards 
Really ood country fare Tel.: Shirwell 62 
TEAR LAUNCESTON, Cornwall, Old 
Tice House Hotel. Lovers of sport and 
country life do not need cars at this beauti- 
ful country house where tennis, golf, free 
trout Gshing. riding rough shooting and 
lovely country walks are available. Lic 
Trains met el.: Launceston 347 
RTMEIRION Peninsvuta. Two distin- 
guished maisonettes 7 and 6 rooms, 
on lease, Dendraeth Castle. All_ electric. 
and gardens Extensive 
sea access and superb views 
maintained by estate.—Apply Drrecror, 
Portmeirion, Penrhyndexudraeth, N. Wales. 
IRTLEDGE Horet Fairy Cross, Nr. 
Bideford, Devon.—It's heavenly for 
both children and adults. Such freedom 


in 58 acres lovely grounds and private 
beach. A quietly luxurious hotel. uperb 
cuisine and fine wines Billiards, tennis, 


etc. Golf 4 miles Few vacanc ‘tes through 
seats —Tel.: Horns Cross 262. 
'LE HOTEL, BUDLEIGH SALTER- 
TON, S. Devon.—Overlooks the sea, 
with garden adjoining the Promenade, De- 
lightful Sun Lounge Billiard and Card 
Rooms. Lift. Fully Licensed. Tel.: ese 
OYAL HOTEL, Shaftesbury, Dorse' 

a — | gardens all amenities. cussions 
‘ood. Good bus services. 
Briges. “Brochure ‘oo Ls per i ; 162 

IVEs, Cornwall.—S MERRYN. 
"Paces sea. It’s not an "hotel: it's a 
comfortable Sdetached house in secluded 
rden, offering ey service and ex 
7 home cook & Cc. Reasonable 
Devon.—Sraton Bracn 


SEATON, 8. 

R.A.C. A 
beside “the sea. A pleasing atmo- 
sphere prevails of Dospitality, chesetul 
service ond studied comfort Cockta: 
lounge cs tounee, bar. Billiards 

es Tel: 17 


otD ‘HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye. 
reopened food, soft 
Radiator and hot 


a 


room 
T= perfect holiday awaits you at 

ATHOLL Patace HOTEL, PrtLocnrr. 4 
Tennis, Dancing. On main sain 


e North. he Palace. F Pit awe g 
REA HOTEL. = 
Tt’s heaven in Devon in fay Beside 

delightful sandy cove with grand wooded 
hulls around. Own boats. Modern comfort 
hroughout. and varied menus. 

= vacancies July and Sept.—Tel.: 288. 
RROCK MANOR. nor. Port Isaac. 
Cornwall Easy — to Polzeath 
St. Enodoc Golf acres 
unds. For a ry house carefree holiday in 
tional Cee ouse style. Modern 
gopcintments. roduce. Tel.: Port 


We hse 
CONTINENTALE and one 


and 


tween Mount Royal ‘and Selfridges. 
mn illam, till ll p.m. T e 

for "4inner Lunca 
house charges). Renowned for our excellent 
cuisine and pastrie 4S our own bakery 

NT ON are cate for 

‘ OOLACO! BE BAY “4OTEI. Woola- 
von 


on 
‘ vpointed 
Cocktail 
dining 


combe, , ‘on 
Belle fail Pullman), leay 
in hotel 6.15 pm A superv 
hotel beside famous san nds 
lounges, ballroom Children’s 
and play rooms. Tel: 88. 


Jad 
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Recommended by 
Ashley Courtenay 





"Il am a part of all that I have met.” 
Copies of the 1948 edition of my hardy 


annual “Let's Halt Awhile,”’ 


price 65., 


are now available at leading booksellers. 


Profusely illustrated it 
450 of 
Britain and Ireland. 

sold out apply to 
68, St. James's Street, 
Price 65. 6d., post free. 
ABBERLEY, Worcestershire. 
On the fringe of 


aAshiey 


describes 
the really good hotels of Great 
It vour bookseller bas 
Courtenay, 
London, 


some of the 


some 


S.W.1 


THE ELMS. 
loveliest 


country in all England and about 10 miles 


from Worcester, 
makes a delightful 
up. 16 acres of grounds. 
Club Licence. Tel.: Gt. 
BRIGHTON, KING'S CLIFF. 
MANSIONS 
cuisine. Sea 
private bathroom 


Front. 


“en suite,’ 


Telephone, wireless and electric fire 
Garag Tel. 2589. 


_ LUPTON 


licensed. Lift. 


wr. BRIXHAM, South Devon. 
OTEL, CHURSTON FERKREP 


Droitwich and Tenbury; 
holiday base. 
Tennis, 
Whitley 31. 

STEYNING 
Unique comfort and excellent 
Every room has own 


500ft. 
Riding. 


G.P.O. 
Fully 


for a 


— -cum-country holiday, a abe House 
atmosphere, golf and riding stables at the 


gates, 
dancing Billiards, 
Details with pleasure. 
Sonenetet.- ON-TWEED, 

6 TILLMOUTH 
3 residential, 


Bridge. 


recreational 


sea bathing and fishing, 


tennis, 


Licensed. 
Tel.: Churston 81338. 
NORTHUMBER- 
PARK HOTEL. 
and rest- 


ful country house with fishing rights on 


the Tweed and Till. 
Cheviots and Border Country, 
Way between Newcastle 

From 25s. per day Tel.: 


SOUTH CORNWALL. 


Close to coast, the 
and half- 
and Edinburgh. 
Coldstream 25. 


POLSUE MANOR, 


in unspoilt Roseland, offers a country-cum- 
Seaside holiday. With its own cows, poultry 


and market produce, plain 

English cooking in plenty ts 
RUAN HIGH LANES, nr. Truro. 
CROMER. 


wholesome 
assured. 


THE REGENCY HOTEL offers 


everything that makes uv a health-giving 


enjoyable holiday. 


Overlooking Sands. 


Homely atmosphere, good fvod, well-stocked 
bar. The supervision of the experienced 


Resident Owners (Mr. and 
Davies) ensures your satisfaction. 


ENCLEFIELD 


rs. C. H. 
Tel. 2526. 
GREEN, Surrey. 


THE 


LODGE HOTEL for residence or a break 


from responsibilities. All 
h. and c. and gas fires. 
gardens and good f 
miles. 
Line coaches pass door. Tel.: 
ExereR. THE 


rooms 
Beautiful 
‘ood. London only 20 

Egham Station buses and Green 
Egham 359. 
ROYAL CLARENCE 
Gateway to the West.” 


fitted 


The 
A co old eighteenth century coach- 
ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral 


Close packed with . the 


relics of 


a more 


leisured age yet — with every modern 


amenity Well inted 
Restaurant. Cocktat 
R.A.C., A.A. Telephone 4071-2. 


ramourn THE 

L (formerly Hydro Hotel 
a the same direction as the 
Hotel, Penzance, 
Sherborne). 
Good Food and every comfort in 


bedrooms. 
Lounge and Lift. 


ROYAL DUCHY 
and now 


een's 


Qu 
and the Digby Hotel, 
Overlooking Falmouth Bay. 
a@ corner 


of Britain renowned for its mildness and 


beautiful surroundings. 
FELIXSTOWE. FELIX 
full South. sy 
to sea shore. 
sea water baths, ballroom, 
courts with vita-glass sun 


HOTEL, 


Pacing 


gardens, terracin 
200 bedrooms, hot and col 
uash 
ounge. 


tennis courts, billiards, croquet, putting. 
Reduced terms during off- Tel 
phone: Felixstowe 

FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGTON. 
Situated on the Leas facing =, sea. Fully 
licensed, with “ Bay Room 
and Cocktail Bar. Good food, -~ Be, 


Lifts. Central heating. 
all rooms 
terms. Telephone 4663-4 

FOLKESTONE. THE LYND 
f HOLIDAYS or 


Running water in 
k-up garages. Moderate 


HURST HOTEL 
RESIDENCE. 


‘or your 
Wonderful position in  tlarge Private 
ardens on_ the “-. 70 Bedrooms, all 
with H. & C. and Spring Beds. Lift. 
7 Lounges. YOULL gyeny COM- 
FORT AT THE SHURST. rochure 
on application. B 3847. Bridge played. 
A REALLY GOOD HOTEL. 


HARROGATE. GRAND 
health | and holiday. 
jotel.” Pirst 


class throughout, 


ND HOTEL. For 
“ Britain’s Wonder 


this 


hotel aaaatien in my humble opinion, a 


service which we late with an era 
known as “pre-war.” Further, it has an 
all-the-year-round season. Tel. 4631. 


Nr. HASTINGS. ——_ 
HOTEL. Sea air and Sussex 
plete rest in small 
above sea _ level 

riding, golf. Cocktail Bar. 
Hastings. Resident Proprietors, 
Mrs. W. E. 8S. Bond. 


LODGE 
Downs. 
luxury hotel 

Plenty of good 
Frequent buses 
Mr. and 
el.: Pett 2104, 


me 
Soft. 
‘ood, 





HAYTOR, South Devon. MOORLAND 
HOTEL. Facing south. Vita- -— sun 
lounge, sheltered gardens. Riding Stables 


— Postal address and Station: Newteg 
t 


Nr. HONITON, Devon. HEMBURY FORT 
HOTEL. Charming country house once 
bought by the nation for Lord Ne 
Homely atmosphere and great comfort, 
700 feet up with really magnificent views, 
Hard tennis courts. Riding and 
available. Wonderful food. Own garden 
and farm produce. Proprietors: Count and 
Countess Lasocki. Tel.: Honiton 34, 


ecomeeeGArE - ON - SEA. FAYRENESS 
TEL. Bracing Air. Glorious Sands. Ap 
froval of the family type. Golf, Ba 
and Riding at own front door. nena 
}~ Ly ME spine, 4 acres of 
ru owers and vegetables, own P 
Tel.: Broadstairs 1001 — 
Nr. LOOE, CORNWALL. The rural charm 
of the famous old PUNCH BOWL INN at 
Lanreath, is the making of a late holiday. 
Their good food, modern conveniences and 
comfort also help. Tel.: Lanmreath 218. 


LYNMOUTH, North Devon. The TORS 
HOTEL would be a wise choice for your 
honeymoon or for your annual — 


this year. First class. Fully lic 
MATLOCK. SMEDLEY’S, GREAT 
BRITAIN’S GREATEST HYDRO. Health 


is everything. Nature and medical skill 
combine to make amends for the ailments 
caused by a troubled age. For 
details write to the Secretary, 
Hydro, Matlock, Derbyshire. 


NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. AA 
4 Star. Open all the year. 
climate. Enjoyable any time. An hot 
where there is always something » & 


billiards, bridge, dancing. 18-hole 
course adjoining. ood fi and weil- 
stocked cellars, attractive cocktail bag, 
Central heating. Tel. 2211. 

RICHMOND age Surrey. MORSHEAD 
HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 
that famous view of the Thames. Offers 


quiet and comfortable residential quarters 
from 6 gns., with easy access to City and 
West End. Tel.: Richmond 3763. 


sr. MAWES. HOTEL TRESANTON. Select 
untry House Hotel. In sheltered a 
Beautifalie furnished with every 
convenience. First-class cuisine. Registered 
club. Terms from 35/- a day. ains met 
Truro. Resident Manager: A. 
Humbert. Tel.: St. Mawes 322. 


SEAFORD. ESPLANADE HOTEL. Tonle 

air, riding, golf. An hotel with a reputa- 

tion for food and good service. 

Manageress: Mrs. Giles, Tel. 3376. 

Trust Houses, Limited. 

Seenench we, Isle of Wight. MEDEHAMP- 
HOTEL. For many, this long- 

cotabhished 65-bedroom, licensed 

under the personal direction Ss Mr 

Mrs. C. G. Crawley, needs no introduct 
WELCOME in the fullest 





and | to all i say 

From 7 gns wi 
Tel: Shanklin 2101. Full until Sept. 11. 
SIDMOUTH. VICTORIA HOTEL, 
facing the sea. Open all the year. Come 
and be Spoilt. Food you will enjoy. 
fast bed. Telephone and Rediffusion 
Radio by your ide. A warm, attrac- 
tively furnished room. A bed 


Service with a Smile. Tel. ° 


TORQUAY’S GRAND HOTEL. We ee 
we = ‘a # grandest position 
the sea-frunt, on & 
ee hills to climb, no steps to 
down. We can offer you accommodation 
from a suite to a single room, studied 
courtesy and satisfying Sperviee. Nigh 
Dancing to rry Evans and h 
Sq Tennis, Billiards and a pier 
ground for children. Brochure 
leasure from S. R. Paul, General ies 
el. 2234. AA. RAS. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 

the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in & 

Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from 

and the Coast. ly First- 

class cuisine Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 

ball-room. Free Golf sporting 

9-hole course. Tel. 20331, Ga 3 lines). 

A my ST. LAWRENCE DENS 
TEL. (Licerged.) Possibly the most 

Sheltered suntrap in Britain. Balconied 


bedrooms facing south and the sea now 
booking for autumn and _ winter. Per- 
sonal supervision of resident proprietors, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Milton Ayres. Tel.: 
Ventnor 209. 

NDS 


Pavone oe. Surrey. OATLA 
HOTEL. 30 minutes from 


Only 
+~ Golf, Tennis, Swimming, Squash, 
Bowls, Badminton and Dar...ng—all free 
to residents. 150 rooms (many with private 
baths), and self-contained suites. Moderate 
inclusive terms. Weybridge 1190. 
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